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IDEAL SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





WHITE’S PANTOMIME PRIMER 
First Year. 24 Cents. 


This uniquely illustrated primer teaches children to 
read by the dramatic method. By taking advantage 
of their natural bent for “making believe” it accom- 
plishes its purpose with little effort. The method of 
presentation is simple. First the children memorize 
a short nursery rhyme, learning the words by sight. 
Then they read aloud the simple directions for acting, 
and take parts as directed. And finally they perform 
the actions of the rhyme without speaking. Twenty- 
five rhymes that every child should know are memo- 
rized, and over 200 common words are made familiar to 


the pupils. The book is filled with striking silhouettes. 


SKINNER’S 
DRAMATIC STORIES FOR 
READING AND ACTING 


Third Year. 35 Cents, 


In this supplementary reader for the third year, each 
of the stories has unusual dramatic qualities and may 
be turned into a little play for acting. They are uni- 
formly short. Some of the stories are well-known 
schoolbook classics in new dress, but most of them are 
new. ‘They include fairy tales, folk tales, stories of 
child life, nature stories, etc., in wide variety. Origi- 
nally the work of many writers, they are as varied in 
style as in subject matter, but they have here been 
.happily harmonized and adapted to the requirements 
and tastes of young pupils, 


WILKINS’S THE 
WEAVER’S CHILDREN 
Fifth Year. 36 Cents. 


This is the true story of two girls whose father 
“moved” from place to place in the New England and 
Middle States to establish woolen mills. In a quaint 
but simple style the young reader of to-day is here told 
of the way in which his great-grandparents lived; 
of their methods of travel by wagon, by steamboat, by 
canal, and by the earliest form of railroad cars; of the 
schools they attended; and incidentally something 
vital about the great national issues of the ’30’s and 
’40’s as these affected everyday life, 





LUCIA’S PETER AND 
POLLY IN WINTER 


Second Year. 35 Cents. 


Here are the same two jolly, healthy children who, 
as Peter and Polly in Summer, became so popular with 
other little boys and girls just beginning to read. 
The good times these youngsters had that winter in the 
country are related in a manner that is delightfully 
simple and realistic. The things they did are just the 
things all normal children do and are most interested 
in. And to read about the adventures that might have 
been their own gives them a personal satisfaction. 


The book is full of color pictures, 


SKINNER AND LAWRENCE'S 
LITTLE DRAMAS FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES 


Second Year. 35 Cents. 


The little plays in this book are derived largely from 
well-known prose and poetical selections of high liter- 
ary quality. Among them are adaptions from Kate 
Greenaway, Thomas Hood, Laura E. Richards, Lydia 
Maria Child, and John Ruskin. The plays may either 
be acted by the children, or be used simply as reading 
lessons to aid in securing correct tones and natural ex- 
pression. If memorized and presented as plays, the 
scenery may readily be improvised from objects al- 
ways at hand in the school-room, 


WEBSTER AND COE’S 
TALES AND VERSE FROM 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Sixth Year. 60 Cents. 


This new supplementary reader for the upper gram- 
mar grades contains the most interesting and exciting 
episodes from Scott’s novels, together with some of 
his best poetry, carefully selected and arranged for 
children’s reading. The Introduction to the Author 
gives contemporary accounts of Scott and his home 
and family by such writers as Lockhart and Washing- 
ton Irving. A map of England and Scotland shows 
the places made famous by Scott’s works, 








Our Guide to Good Reading is an 80 page illustrated Catalogue of 275 Volumes 
of Supplementary Reading. It is sent to any teacher on request. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





NEW EDITION > 


WEBSTER’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 


Based on the New International Dic- 
tionary, thus conforming to the best 
present usage. 


These volumes are alike in general plan, character 
and typography, but vary in size, scope, fullness of 
treatment, and price. Each has been made as com- 
" plete as the limitations permit. A comparison with 
other dictionaries of similar grades will show the su- 
perior merits and greater usefulness of these Webster 
School Dictionaries. 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


45,000 words and phrases 
900 illustrations 

720 pages 

5 3-8 x 7 3-4 inches 


90 cents 


Carefully planned to meet all the requirements of 
elementary grades and other schools in which etymolo- 
gies are not taught. It contains all words found in the 
school texts generally used, and includes the technical 
expressions of ordinary business, and words used in the 
elementary sciences. Special attention is devoted to 
making a word’s meaning clear to immature minds, 
especially by the use of illustrative sentences or phrases 
and by discriminating synonymies. 


WEBSTER’S SHORTER 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


35,000 words and phrases 
Amply Illustrated 

542 pages 

5 1-8 x 7 inches 


60: cents 


In spite of its small size this book presents a very 
large fund of useful information concerning not only 
ordinary words, but technical and scientific terminology 
and up-to-date words needed by elementary pupils. 
It is unique among smaller dictionaries in making 
clear grammatical difficulties. 





DANN’S FIRST YEAR MUSIC 


By HOLLIS DANN, Professor of Music, 
Cornell University. 


60 cents 


Prepared for use by teachers of music in the kinder- 
garten and the lower primary grades. It contains rote 
songs and pianoforte selections, the former including 
both accompanied and unaccompanied melodies. The 
range and compass of the songs are suitable for young 
children, and the accompaniments combine ease of 
execution with beauty of effect. There are a number 
of “game songs” with full directions for the teacher. 
The pianoforte selections include marches, dances and 
other pieces suited to use in the recreation periods. 
In connection with the author’s Musicai Dictation, 
Book I, this volume provides material and directions 
for first year music. 


SERL’S INTERMEDIATE 
LANGUAGE LESSONS 


By EMMA SERL, Teacher in Normal 
Training School, Kansas City, Mo. 


56 cents 


Simple and practical lessons in English for the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades, which will teach the pupil to 
speak and write the English language correctly. 
Nature study and observation lessons are used as the 
basis of much of the instruction. The illustrations 
consist largely of reproductions of well-known paintings. 
There are many literature studies, both in poetry and in 
prose. The lessons in letter writing are on subjects 
that appeal to the child, and include simple business 
letters. Both reproduction and original work are 
used in the oral and written composition drill. Capi- 
talization and punctuation are given careful treatment. 
Many exercises to enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary are 
included, as well as drill on correct forms of speech 
and words often misused. A noteworthy feature of 
the book is the attention paid in the lessons to such 
important civic subjects as the school, the court, the 
State, cleanliness of the streets and needed improve- 
ments in the neighborhood. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


For the glad Christmas Season nothing is so pleasing to the children or to the parents as a public entertain- 
composed entirely of original matter especially written for the purpose, and all are arranged by persons of wide 
features, while all the others contain much material that is appropriate to or can be adapted to such occasions. 


Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “speaks his piece.” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 


CHILD'S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. &L. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many specially written 


for this book. For children of six years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his 





HOW TO CELEBRATE THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS. By 
Alice M. Kellogg. The real jolly spirit of the great holidays is in 
every page. Complete programs for Christmas and autumn. For 
children from five to fifteen years. Price, 26 cents. 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. By Alice M. Kellogg. Here 
are gathered together carols, new and quaint, plays, tableaux, and 
charades. Besides, there are many plans for Christmas parties. 
All new and novel. For children from five to fifteen years. Price, 
25 cents. 


NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg. 
This book contains drills, exercises, plays for celebrating winter 
holidays and birthdays, programs for parties for this trying season 
of the year. For children from ten to fifteen years. Price, 25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Brimful 
of origina] dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, parades, medleys, 
etc. Not a dull or uninteresting piece in the whole collection. 
For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Panto- 





own piece. For children of seven years. Paper 
inding, 16 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. A superior collection of recitations 
for little people, mostly in verse and from four 
to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 


. This volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces 
for just that age when the child’s natural diffidence 
makes the right piece very necessary. For chil- 
dren of ten years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


L. J. Rook. This book is composed of bright, 
cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most 
opular authors. For children of twelve years. 
aper, 15 cents. 


scenery. 


Among the good things in 
the book are: 
Shoppers,”’ ‘“‘Mrs. Mason’s 


mimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tableaux, 


JOLLY etc. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper, 
DIALOGUES spite 


By Willis N. Bugbee. This | EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG 
is fresh entertainment 
material by an author of 
wide ee. All = 

dialogues are humorous. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. are very easy to do and they 25 cents. 
are adapted to the use of 
children from eight years | DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E. C. & L. J. 
old up. The costumes and Rook. Everything specially prepared for this 
scenery are all of the sim- volume. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SPEAKER. By F.C. & | PICst: most of tie eae oat 


PEOPLE. Composed of a number of original 
and simple plays, short comedies, and other at- 
tractive entertainments, all easily produced. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 


and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. Suc- 
cess of every drill assured. For children of five 


“‘ Christmas to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M.Kel- | Poodle,” “What Became ot | Humorous Speakers and Dia- 


logg. Upward of seventy recitations of excep- 


Farrar, Heine, Saxe, are among the contributors. 
For children of thirteen years. Paper binding, 





tional merit. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, Pa Plays “Fcotbali,” “The 


Deacon’s Spotted Calf.” 
15 cents. Paper binding, 25 cents 


logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. 


** Johnny’s 








YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 
and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of ten years. 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kel- 
logg. A varied, well-balanced book, which 
teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right 

lace. The dialogues are all simple and easily 
learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Everything written for this 
volume. One of the best books in print. For 
a of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 











By Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces 
make their first appearance in this volume, while a number 
of others are original creations of the compiler. No reader wishing 
to keep abreast of the times can afford to be without this book. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous recitation books 
published. Every piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one 


among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless the 
best all-round dialogue book in print, adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and to private entertainments. 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


ment. 


But just where to get the material is a serious problem. 


These books solye it. Many of them are 


experience in preparation of entertainment books. A number of them are devoted exclusively to Christmas 
They contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, marches, tableaux, pantomimes, monologues, and plays. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and specia] 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. For any 
ordinary stage or platform. Easy costume. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection is found in one volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 
in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By Sara S. Rice. 
These selections are especially adapted to 
Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter,Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, etc. Price, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
Charles C. Shoemaker. It contains many 
original exercises, dialogues, and novel 
entertainments suitable especially to the 
Christmas Holidays as well as to Easter, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, etc. Price, 30 cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. By Clara J. Denton. 
For each holiday there are two or more features — dialogues, drills, 
motion songs, exercises, plays. Among the days provided for are 
New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Flag Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Easter and 

Christmas. Paper binding, 30 cents. 








MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. 
Every dialogue is full of life and action. It is 
composed of the best contributions of more than 
thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied 
as to suit all grades of performers. Paper 


, 30 cents. 
STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. In variety of subject and adap- 


tation to occasion this book has special points 
of merit, and the dialogues are both interest- 


ing and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A.M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks and older people, and furnishes 
a great range and diversity of sentiment. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 
Provision is made for young and old, grave 
and gay. The subjects are well chosen, and 
the dialogues full of life and sparkle. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 
Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among 


books. 


national 





NUMBER FORTY 


One Hundred 
Choice Selections 


The new volume in a 
famous series of recitation 
This number is pre- 
pared by a public reader of 
reputation, Prof. 
Henry Gaines Hawn. The 
book contains one hundred 
pieces, prose and poetry, 
humor and pathos, adapted 
for all ages and occasions. 

Among the authors repre- 
sented are: Kipling, Mase- 
field, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Austin Dobson, Victor Hugo, 
Ellis Parker Butler, 
Carman, Dorothy Dix, 
Bryant, S. E. Kiser. 


Paper binding, 30 cents 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 
Contains a wide variety of new and original 
dialogues expressly prepared for this work by a 
corps of especially qualified writers. Paper 


binding, 30 cents. 
SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By 


John H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared 
for college use and containing a superior collec- 
tion of short prose extracts from the |-ading 
orators and writers of all ages and nations. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. This collec- 
tion comprises speeches from the most eminent 
clergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century, 
and contains good, stirring recitations, adapted to 
every kind of temperance occasion. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings 
and Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An ex- 
cellent collection of 152 pieces, suited to Sunda) 
school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniversary 


Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 








them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with 
Grouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave 
Drill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine Drill. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 
tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
introduced. Nearly one hundred diagrams. Among the more 
popular and pleasing drills are the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, 
Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring 
Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it’ — found just what is wanted for use in 
Day-school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
es writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 

olmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those that the chil- 
dren learn about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. By Rosamond Livingstone McNaught. 
Sunday Schools, Day Schools, the Home Circle, all demand good 
material for Christmas. This book contains just what is wanted. 
Every piece is absolutely new, not a single one having been pre- 
viously published. It contains nothing but Christmas Recitations 
in prose and poetry, suited to young and old. Price, 30 cents. 


to any address upon receipt of price 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Com- 
posed of originally prepared responsive exercises, dramatized Bible 
stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted to all kinds of exercises 
connected with Sunday-school work. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and 
Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
This unique volume contains a great abundance of new and original 
material especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
teur Stage. Much was specially written, and all is eminently 
adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. 
vaudeville material is hard toget. This book 
contains an abundance of the best, all written 
to order by one who knows how to do it well. 
There are jokes, monologues, dialogues, stories, 
songs, sketches, parodies, and short farces. 
Paper binding, $0 cents. 

SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B. 
L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely in 
character, thus affording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required is in no instance difficult, 
the situations are always ingenious, and the 
plots are such as to hold the attention of an 
audience from the beginning to the end. 
Paper , 30 cents. 


Good 








is sent with every order or mailed free upon request 


924 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Just Published 


PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS 


A supplementary reader for the second school 





year. 
With large type and colored pictures. 
By Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


This is the latest issue in the popular 
“Boy Blue Series.” Mailing price, 40 cents. 


Just Published 


IN TOYLAND 


A new book for the first year. 
By Louise Robinson. 
Illustrated by Clara Atwood. 


An attractive book, carefully graded. It 
has large type and is fully illustrated. Mail- 
ing price, 40 cents. 


OTHER NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 

Twilight Town For ¥o™ Year. 40 Cents. 

By Mary Frances Blaisdell, author of ‘ “Boy Blue,” “ Polly and Dolly,” 
‘* Cherry Tree Children, » The Child Life Readers, otc etc. (Illustrated eae 
Mother. West Wind’s Animal Friends School Edition. 45 Cents 

By Thornton W. Burgess. For Third Year. 
The Child’s Book of American History Illustrated. 50 Cents. 

y A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. For Third or Fourth Year. 

indian Child Life [IMllustrated. 50 Cents. 4 

By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). For Third or Fourth Year. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 
For First-Year Reading 


Cherry Tree Children 40 Cents. By 
Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


For Second-Year Reading 
A Blue and His Friends Polly and 
Tommy Tinker’s Book 
Each, 40 cents. All by Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. 


For Third-Year Reading 
Beery Animal Tales Fanciful Flower 

les 

Each, 50 Cents. By = a. ay - 
Old Mother West Wind est 
Wind’s Children. Mother West Wind's 
Animal Friends 
Each, 45 Cents. By Thornton W. 

Burgess. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 














A COMPLETE 
HOLIDAY PROGRAM 


FOR FIRST GRADES 


BY 
NANCY M. BURNS 


AND 


MRS. GEORGE NUNNEY 


Cloth 264 pages Price, 60 cents 

The material in this volume has been compiled 
especially for teachers of little ones in the first grade. 
There are 264 pages of carefully selected recitations 
and songs for every occasion on which school celebra- 
tions are held, each day having its full quota of pieces 
particularly adapted for the little folks who are to take 
part in the entertainments. 

Recitations for individual boys and girls, together 
with concert exercises for selected numbers of each, are 
grouped under their respective days, as follows: 

Christmas, Lincoln Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Arbor Day, Bird Day, Decoration Day, Mother’s Day, 
and Miscellaneous. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St, 
CHICAG ) NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 

















For 
Nerve Strain 


Try the invigorating, refreshing, 
soothing and delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a 
nourishing and strengthening food. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is 
recommended by physicians as valuable 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- 
tite, relieving headache, nervousness and 
brain-fag, and ensuring refreshing sleep. 


Add a teaspocnful to a glass of cold 
water, sweetened, or to iced tea. 


The Best Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I. 




















St. Nicholas Is on the Way 


But nothing he brings can equal books—books that open new 
worlds to the child, and enrich his prospect beyond all count. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Sunbonnets and Overalls. Hogate and Grover. -40 
An OPERETTA AND A Dramatic READER 
Pictures in colors by Bertha Corbett Melcher. 


The Sunbonnet Babies in Holland. Grover. -50 
Pictures in flat colors by Bertha Corbett Melcher. 
Robin Hood and His Merry Men. Warren. 50 


Line Drawings by Milo Winter. 


OTHERS THAT ARE WELL LOVED 
A Little Book of Well-known Toys. Jenness M. Braden. Two color pints 
by Margaret Hittle. Attractive cover in colors. 
Chats in the Zoo. R.G. Jones and Teresa Weimer. Photographs. ys 
The Four Wonders: Cotton, Woor, Liven, Smx. Elmora Shilli¢. Four 
color plates by Charles Copeland, and many line drawings. Cover, blue 
stamped with white. 50 
Ho'land Stories. Mary E. Smith. Profusely illustrated in colors by Bonnibel 
Butler. 50 
Stories of Mother Goose Village. Madge Bigham. Poster colors. Pictures 
by Ella S. Brison. 45 
Andersen’s Best Fairy Tales. Andersen-Henderson. Poster colors. Pictures 
by Henderson. 45 
Old Fashioned Fairy Tales. Marion Foser Washburne. Poster pictures in 
colors by Margaret Ely Webb. 45 


THE HOLTON-CURRY READERS 
Adelaide M. Holton and Charles M. Curry. 


An eight book series. Beautifully illustrated— 
three books in colors, others in line drawings. 


Rand McNally & Co. 
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Helping Pupils to Think Clearly 


Frances Jenkins 
CHOOL activities have increased in variety at a 
rapid rate during the last twenty years. The chil- 
dren’s lives are much richer because of the music, 
drawing, folk plays, and handwork which have 
found a place in the curriculum. Thinking, however, 
always has been and always will be the main activity of 
the school. The mind craves material for thought as the 
body craves food. The teacher must help her pupils to 
appreciate the value of clear thinking, she must learn to 

know when they are thinking clearly. 

Clear as crystal, clear as mud. How far apart are the 
conditions shown by the familiar phrase and the telling 
slang. Yet the crystal was formed by elements separating 
themselves from the mud. So the clear thought may 
emerge under skilful teaching from the hazy and indefinite 
ideas in the mind of the pupil. 

What is the pupil thinking? Only by listening to what 
he says, by helping him to adequate expression of his 
thought, by testing him in various ways, can the teacher 
discover his thought and lead him to a clearer understand- 
ing. A few suggestions may help her in this. 

Determine upon the length of time probably needed for 
the class to understand the new material. Many facts 
are so simple, so closely associated with the experience of 
the pupils, that a number of them may be grasped in a 
single lesson. The test here will be to see that the facts 
have meaning, that they are associated with other known 
facts. Where does the wren build its nest? Where did 
we find that the robin builds its nest? A process like long 
division takes a long time to learn. There is need of 
giving many easy examples, of much class work. Some 
pupils will grasp the complete process long before others. 
Taking time enough to do satisfactory work does not 
mean letting pupils loaf. Inexperienced teachers often 
become impatient with their pupils or with themselves 
because they have no measure of the time needed for 
accomplishing a bit of work. This needs five minutes, 
that needs five days, another needs a month. 

Learn to measure the probable difficulties from the 
standpoint of the children’s experience. A single unknown 
word may interfere with the understanding of a lesson, a 
whole series of ideas may be easily grasped. The child 
who read donkey as monkey knew little about his reading 
lesson. Fortunately the teacher discovered that he had 
never seen a donkey, so she was able to give him help. 
A group of city children, brought up on paved streets, 
were surprised on being taken to a wood in the country. 
They were prepared to see the many trees, but instead of 
the soft carpet of decayed leaves on the ground, they had 
expected to find stone pavements. We cannot be sure 
that every word, every idea, is understood, but we must 
make clear those which are essential. 

Try to find out just where the pupil is having difficulty. 
Sometimes he may know, generally the class or the teacher 
will need to find out. “What does John need to know?” 
It may be the chief products of Italy, the effect of heat 
on moisture, his table of sixes. Another pupil may be 
able to ask a question, to draw a diagram, to read a refer- 
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ence which will solve his difficulty. At times the entire 
class seems to have trouble. A class was learning how 
to borrow in subtraction. The development lesson had 
been well given, the breaking up of tens and hundreds 
being illustrated by bundles of toothpicks. The pupils 
could explain any given problem, but they did not gain 
the needed facility. They seemed to need a short cut to 
give them speed and ease. The teacher realized that 
in her own thinking the relation was very definite. She 
tried going to each child as difficulty arose and questioning 
as if she had been thinking for herself —“nine from 
fourteen,” “seven from eleven.” The children knew how 
the fourteen, the eleven, were obtained, and in a very 
short time their speed more than doubled. She had found 
the difficulty and helped them to meet it. 

Be sure to develop abstract notions accurately. How 
much confusion occurs from teaching north as up, south 
as down. This is due in part to using the wall map before 
establishing the idea of north in the school-room, in the 
neighborhood, in connection with the children’s experi- 
ences in travel. It is due in part also to the careless 
use of language. If one says up north and down south 
frequently enough, confusion is likely to follow. Several 
teachers of geography in Normal schools have told me 
that it is very common for their pupils to think that the 
waters of Niagara, fall towards the south, “because water 
can’t run up hill.” Any abstract notion may give similar 
difficulty. Yet each one that is mastered becomes a key 
to be used throughout life. 

The use of knowledge in various ways, in questions, 
in outlines, in diagrams, in illustrations, is helpful. Its 
expression in dramatizations, in exhibits, in making col- 
lections, is worth while. The clear idea must precede 
the movement in writing, in song, in game. Otherwise 
capital I’s, 3’s and 2’s will be made backwards, the song 
will be faulty, the game awkward. 

There is no short cut in the learning process. Needed 
associations must be built up bit by bit. Experience must 
do much of the teaching. But it is most essential that 
the teacher spend her time and energy to the best advan- 
tage, that what the pupils learn shall be definite and clear. 


Classifying Children 
L. Alden Marsh 
I is usually taken for granted that the more closely 





children are graded, the greater the efficiency of the 
teaching. But there are some methods of grouping 
children which are open to serious objections. Schools 
are divided into grades; when the school is larger grades 
are often sub-divided into steps, and if it is larger still 
there are often several divisions of each step. In recent 
years we are having schools for deficient children, for un- 
usually bright children, for motor-minded children, and 
others. We hear a great deal about small groups and in- 
dividual training; there are all sorts of schemes to prevent 
retardation and to advance acceleration: im fact, we are 
reducing the machinery of classification to a fine system. 
Getting nearer to the teacher’s problem — for she is not 
responsible for the system or the machinery of it — most 
teachers never have so well graded a schoo} that they can- 
not divide it into an A and a B class; and this is usually 
justified by the argument that more time can be given to the 
weaker class if the children are divided according to ability 
or that work can be given adapted to the capacity of each. 
There is no objection to a close classification where the 
children are really of different rank; this manifestly is 
fairer to both the slow and the bright child. Bright chil- 
dren can be advanced by skipping a grade or step and will 
not suffer, while slow children will have a shorter peri 
of time to repeat, if repetition is necessary, without 
discouragement. Besides, everybody—normally—eventu- 
ally travels the same road. 
There are, however, several objections to dividing chil- 
dren of the same grade into a slow and a bright division. 
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If B designates the slow division, B immediately becomes a 
mark of inferiority and the children greatly dislike it. The 
B’s have lost the inspiration which comes to those who feel 
themselves succeeding, and the B’s are the pupils who, of 
all the school, need most the encouragement of a taste of 
success. Suggestion is a powerful influence in any school. 
If a boy is branded dull —dull he will likely remain. 
There are many causes for dullness or slowness, psychical 
and physical. It is very possible for a boy to be bright 
at one period of his life and slow at another; he may be 
bright in one subject and woefully slow in another; he 
may be bright in school and dull outside, or vice versa; 
he may be a dunce in one school environment and a genius 
in another environment. You have noticed it many times. 
You take your class to a corn roast and your dull boy is the 
first to find fuel for the fire, the first to get it started; in 
fact, the most useful member of the company and the most 
sane in an emergency. The girl who will remain a B until 
the end of time will often be adept in the kitchen, show 
excellent executive ability, or wonderful observational 
power. 

We have no right to classify children as slow or bright 
without a better knowledge of them than school-room ob- 
servation gives. We have no right to cast a stigma on a 
child which may affect his school career, if not his whole 
career. We ought to reverence the possibilities of humanity 
and to differentiate abilities. School standards are often 
woefully narrow-gauge, and it is better to expect a latent 
genius in the dull boy than to crush his ambition. 

The A class is impressed with its own importance. It is 
always just time for the A class when visitors come. The 
A’s believe in their superior ability and are determined 
to live up to it — “ Nothing succeeds like success”” — so the 
A’s become better and better and the B’s become “ worser 
and worser” — it takes a double comparative to express it. 

Haven’t you known whole classes of dull children and 
whole classes that were bright? How could such a thing 
possibly happen? It couldn’t, unless there is truth in the 
superstition of the “dark of the moon,” or “an unlucky 
star.” It doesn’t happen. It is a natural consequence. 

It is an unobserving teacher who has not learned that 
children teach each other much more than she can teach 
them. We know the old argument for the ungraded school; 
the younger learn from the older. It is just as true that 
the slower learn from the brighter. Influence, imitation, 
association, emulation, and ambition are powerful factors 
in education. Society is made up of all types of people; 
all kinds of le with all sorts of abilities are needed to 
make this sell contbervalil and interesting. Why, then, 
should we limit the social environment of the children? The 
intellectual child needs the hard sense of the practical; 
the nervous temperament needs the calming influence of 
the phlegmatic; the prosaic needs the stimulation of the 
imaginative. 

Then, too, bright children are a constant ideal for the 
slow. They fix the standard of intellectual achievement. 
It is the presence of bright leaders, as Dr. Judd says, that 
makes a class bright. If we constantly weed out the bright 
and divide and classify, we are assisting the process of 
making not only mediocre classes, but mediocre children. 

Let us divide classes so that each group will have its 
bright children, its practical, its plodders, its dreamers. 
Let us realize that all have something to contribute and 
let us study to bring these varying abilities into play. 
You will not discover initiative or originality if you 
merely hear lessons; but these qualities are in demand 
and are frequently possessed by the school-room dullard. 

This arrangement will have a good effect on the teacher, 
for with such a classification no teacher need dread the 
approach of the slow class whose fame has reached her from 
afar. There will be no slow classes, no mediocre classes, 
no “star” classes, but there will be, as there should be, 
normal classes, like normal society, with all kinds of folks 
in it. The school of the future will be a suitable environ- 
ment for the growth of all faculties; in such a school any 
pupil ought to shine somewhere. 
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Securing Home Co-operation 


Emma Gary Wallace 


HIS is a strangely dependent world, no matter how 
capable and self-reliant we may pride ourselves on 
being. The doctor is dependent for his success 
upon the skill of the nurse, the integrity of the 

pharmacist, the conscientiousness of the establishment 
manufacturing sterilized gauzes, antiseptics, etc., as well 
as upon his own power to diagnose and prescribe. The 
farmer is dependent upon the implement makers, the honor 
of the men who furnish him with seeds, the railroads, and 
the banks. The business man’s prosperity is dependent 
upon the crops, the wisdom of the tax disbursements, the 
public spiritedness of his fellow citizens, the general condi- 
oa of the money market, besides his own ability to buy and 
sell. 

The great European war has shown how inter-dependent 
nations are upon one another, and we have been astonished 
to discover how much the smooth working of the American 
business machine depends upon foreign classes about which 
we have known little and cared less. 

The teacher is no exception to the general rule, and only 
as he secures the aid and hearty co-operation of those upon 
whom his success is dependent, will his own efforts count for 
all they might count. It is as if the cook said to the fire 
and air, “I can get along without you very nicely, for I have 
learned my business thoroughly.” 

The teacher supplies the mental stimulus and regular 
instruction, together with exercise-methods for the pupil, 
but the home must furnish the fire of physical vigor, a 
healthy atmosphere of joy in worth-while work, and steady 
encouragement of systematic study. Then and only then, 
O Teacher, will your work have a chance to grow and 
develop into power and beauty in the mosaic of the lives 
you are helping to design. 


Tue TEACHER’S OBJECT 


Ten teachers were interviewed individually and asked 
to state frankly what their object in teaching was. Five 
stated that they taught to earn a living; three declared 
there was no other door, open so they entered that; one 
acknowledged she expected to marry some day and thought 
it would answer as well as anything else for the interim; 
and the tenth with glowing eyes explained that it was a rare 
privilege to give her time and labor and love ten months 
of every year to lead a hundred or so boys and girls over 
that part of their journey toward a strong, intelligent, well- 
balanced manhood and womanhood. She alone had the 
vision! She was surely worthy of her hire. 

The word “educate” comes from a word signifying “to 
lead out” — and yet some act as if it meant to stuff or to 
crowd to the brim a stationary object. 

The object of the mother in the home is identical with 
that of the teacher in the school, only the true mother “leads 
on” all the way from birth to maturity, while the teacher 
has but a section of the journey with which to help. For 
the teacher and mother to be indifferent to each other’s 
personality, methods and ideals is utterly stupid. To look 
upon each as the natural enemy of the other is a crime toward 
the innocent, long-suffering child. 

Only by hearty co-operation can the labors of home and 
school be conserved for the good of the child and the future 
of the race. 


STRATEGIC PLAcE oF HomME 


To the home belongs fime, authority, and the advantage 
of being first and longest on the ground. Can we afford to 
overlook so important an ally as the home? -Surely not. 

Is it not quite as much the duty of the home to. secure 
the co-operation of the teacher? Certainly. But, let 
us remember that all homes and mothers do not realize 
their full duties and opportunities and that, as an educe- 


tional leader, the teacher is bound to take the initiative if 
co-operation of the right sort has not already been es- 
tablished. 


The home has the child many more hours a week than the 
teacher. The following table will give food for thought 


24 hours a day for 7 days 168 hours 
Average hours spent in sleep (7 days X 10 hours) 70 
Average waking hours 98 
Average hours spent in school (5 days X 5 hrs.) 
Average time spent in reaching school and re- 


- 


turning home (5 days X 1 hr.) ..% 
Average time spent about buildings before ses- 
sions (5 days <-4 hr.) ae 


_. * 
98 hrs. — 32} hrs. = 554 hrs. 


The opportunity of the home is to the opportunity of the 
school as: 


111 : 65 or 
Almost 2 to 1. 


PRACTICAL PROCEDURE 


Nothing can be accomplished until friendly relations are 
established between parents and teachers. Just how this 
step may best be gained depends upon the locality and size 
of the school district or ward from which pupils are drawn. 

The writer is old-fashioned enough to believe that nothing 
takes the place of the personal call by the teacher in the 
child’s home. I should never, never have understood little 
hungry-eyed Ernest Harden if it hadn’t been for an after- 
school call. The butter from the noon dinner stood melting 
and collecting dust in the August heat in the midst of an 
uncleared table. The robust mother hurried to greet her 
caller from a back-yard visit; a last year’s almanac was 
all the reading in sight; the younger child dodged an ex- 
pected blow when the mother turned quickly toward it 
with a company smile. 

Dear little Ernest! He was no longer the half stubborn, 
nervous, uninteresting little chap I had judged him to be. 
And how he blossomed and glowed in the sunshine of my 
understanding! Then there was the older girl so hard to 


- understand until a friendly half hour revealed how much 


was demanded of Millicent out of school, and that she was 
expected to get her evening lessons in the one warm room 
— the family living room, with its smaller children, callers, 
and gossip. 

Nor was the need of better understanding of home condi- 
tions greater anywhere than in exclusive circles where 
artificial conditions over-stimulated and travel _inter- 
rupted regular courses; or perchance here mothers with 
trained minds and clear vision stood ready to co-operate 
heartily for the best good of the young people. 

With all its advantages, the friendly call is not always 
possible. Time may not be available, distances too great 
or strength insufficient. If Mahomet cannot go to the 
mountain, the mountain must come to Mahomet! 

In no place, country or city, town or suburb, is a Mothers’ 
and Teachers’ Club out of the question. 

Already I hear a clamor of protesting voices, but I am 
not persuaded, for I know. Wherever there are mothers, 
you will find mother-love and the spirit of sacrifice and 

illi to do for their children the best, as they see its 
They may be trained or untrained themselves, it matter. 
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not; they want their children to reach a higher rung of the ~ 


ladder than they have. 


If the teacher or teachers are in earnest, Home and School 
Clubs or Parent-Teachers’ Associations, or whatever you 
choose to call them, may be organized without any fuss 
or feathers. 

Do not plan for a complex organization. Have it simple. 
Get together a committee of interested women and have a 
list of the mothers. Divide the list into sections and give 
one section to each committee member to invile personally 
to the organization meeting. Set it for a convenient time 
and send word that some of the older girls will take care 
of the children which have to be brought. 


Organize — elect a president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer. Have a Program Committee and be sure 
that the teacher-interest is represented and that the pro- 
grams are really practical and helpful. 

Each meeting have a three or five minute teacher-talk on 
“ Difficulties Iam Meeting.” Show the mothers how much 
it will help the teacher and insure the children’s health if 
rubbers are large enough to be slipped on easily by the 
child; if buttons and hooks and eyes are always in place; 
if the children are called in the morning in time to dress 
properly and eat a warm, nourishing meal without undue 
haste before starting for school; if social engagements are 
not permitted on school evenings; if each pupil in the home 
has a regular place for books and school accessories, so 
that the everlasting wail of, “I couldn’t find my book or 
pad!” may be eliminated; if thoroughness is insisted upon 
at home so that slip-shod work is discounted all along the 
line; if a quiet, well-lighted study corner of comfortable 
temperature is reserved for the student; if parents would 
but take an intelligent, lively interest in every report card 
— they represent much to the child of work and hope; etc., 
ad infinitum. 

These talks alone from the teacher will make any such 
club worth while. They will show the mothers how much 
of the child’s good work in school depends on them. 
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A monthly. meeting of mothers and teachers will bring 
these workers into harmonious accord and teachers will 
understand the children better and the school-room will 
never again be a place of monotonous routine. Mothers 
will learn what is expected of everybody’s children, and 
a new sense of parental responsibility will be awakened. 
The teachers must not try to do it all. In fact, the more 
of the planning and executive work falls on different in- 
dividuals, the greater will be their interest. Remember, 
“Tt is better to set ten men to work than to do the work 
of ten men.” 

STILL ANOTHER METHOD 


A teacher in a city school found it wise to change her 
location for reasons pertaining to her health. She found 
herself unable to undertake any of the above suggested 
means to gain home co-operation, but the great need and 
importance of it was borne in upon her soul nevertheless, 
and not being a “quitter” by nature, she promptly devised 
the following means of reaching the homes of her own pupils 
and those of others as well. 

She approached the editor of the leading weekly news- 
paper which had a large circulation throughout the country. 
She had lived on a farm herself and knew how eagerly the 
local newspaper was read by every individual old enough to 
read in the home to which it went. 

She outlined her idea to the editor, telling him her plan 
was to prepare a weekly talk of from one column to a column 
and a half especially to parents, showing the ways in which 
home and school must co-operate to gain best results. 

It was her thought to do this gratis, and her heart went 
down when she saw the editor frown. He pointed out that 
most of his paper was “patent insides” — that is, ready 
printed inside portions purchased from large syndicates. 

He arose and began to pace the narrow office restlessly, 
then he turned suddenly to her. 

“Young lady,” he burst forth, “if you will furnish me a 
two column article weekly during the school year, use a 
nom-de-plume to avoid annoyance, and consent to receive 
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letters of suggestion from subscribers of the paper sent 
through the office, using parts of these letters from time 
to time, I'll pay you five dollars a week. Two hours 
Saturday morning will do it!” 

The reward was not large, but the girl was delighted, for 
she was bright enough to see that it would be a valuable 
experience for her. They called the department the 
“Parent-Teachers Club” and it promptly became so popular 
that the editor had to give it more space and remunerate 
the originator of the idea accordingly. His subscription 
list was jumping ahead by leaps and bounds, for the advice 
was sound and good. Many viewpoints were given, as 
letters were constantly pouring in from taxpayers, teachers, 
and parents. 

The County Superintendent of Schools watched askance, 
then openly rubbed his hands in glee at the interest being 
awakened all over the country, and perhaps of all his teach- 
ers, the tall, slender girl, with the almost marble white 


complexion, had the least physical strength to put into the 


effort. 
Anp ANOTHER 


Still another resourceful Superintendent of City Schools 
—a man this time —secured excellent results by using an 
extra large sized monthly report card. On the back of this 
he had printed the following message: 


To PARENT OR GUARDIAN: 

There are three principal ways by which the parent should keep in 
close touch with the progress of his child in school. Named in order 
of importance these are: 

Personal Visits to the School The highest interests of the child 
demand that parent and teacher should know and respect each other, 
should understand each other’s point of view, and thus should be able 
to work together in unity of purpose for a common end. 

Personal Letters enever the principal wishes to convey to the 
parent more complete information than is possible by means of the 
report card, a personal letter will be sent. If the marks on the report 
card indicate a satisfactory standing, and if no personal letter is-sent, 
the parent may rest assured that his child is making commendable 
progress, and will be duly promoted. ' 

The Report Card ‘The report card should be regarded as an official 
communication of the highest importance. A low mark in any subject 
should cause grave concern, and should lead to Immediate Investiga- 
tion on the part of the parent as to the cause. As used in this report, 
A denotes 90% or above; B, 80 to 89; C, 75 to 79; D, 65 to 74; E, 
below 65. C is the lowest passing mark. Reports will be sent home 
October 29, November 26, December 19, February 4. 

Co-operation of Parents Necessary to Success The c ration of 
parents is an indispensable condition of all successful school work. It 
is a duty which every parent owes to his own child. Specifically this 
co-operation involves, among other things, the following: 

1 Sending the child to school Physically Fit for the day’s work. 
This means that the child must have nine or ten hours of uninterrupted 
sleep in a “‘fresh-air” bedroom; a wholesome breakfast, eaten without 
haste; a clean body, free from removable physical defects, and a 
tranquil mind. 

2 Teaching in the home, by precept and example, the great essen- 
tials of success in school and in life; obedience, respect for authority, 
love uf truth, self-control, and respect for sacred things. Unless the 
foundation of all these virtues has been Firmly Laid in the Home before 
the child enters the first grade, the school can do little. 

3 Rigid supervision of the child’s time out of school hours. The 
parent is Solely Responsible for the way the child spends his time out of 
school. 

4 Insisting upon regularity of attendance. When a pupil returns 
to school after an absence, a written excuse stating the cause of absence 
and signed by parent or guardian is required by law. 

5 The signature and prompt return of the report card after it has 
been contlly inspected. The signature of the parent does not in- 
dicate approval or disapproval of the marks. It simply indicates that 
the report has been Personally Examined and that its meaning is clearly 
understood. 

6 Upholding at all times the dignity and authority of the school. 
When difficulties or misunderstandings arise an interview with the 
principal should be sought at the earliest possible moment. 


There is no location where a practical way of securing 
home co-operation may not be found if there is a will. 

“But it means so much work,” some one wails, “and we 
are already over-burdened!”’ 

To which protest years of experience and observation 
lead me to reply with deep earnestness, “Yes, it is work. 
Anything is, worth-while, but not added work in the end, 
for it is easier to do our work with intelligent help than 
without it.” 
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As well might a mother 
on Obedience with my little child!” In the last analysis, 
the effort, patience, and time are an investment in character, 
not an expense. 

The child of to-day is the citizen, the home-maker, and 
law-maker of to-morrow. In laboring for his educational 
equipment; in rearing character-fortifications; in develop- 
ing a better understanding of him and his kind; in encour- 
aging ready sympathy, right influences, and ideals — the 
teacher is working nobly for the upward progress of the 
nation. 

It is as fine a piece of loyalty to be a. good teacher as 
a good soldier. Both serve their nation well! 


argue, “I cannot afford to insist 





Points in Story-telling 
Susan M. Kane 


The ability to tell a story isa gift, and a teacher who has it 
is to be congratulated. But even when one has very little 
in that line it is an art that can be acquired. 

One reason that so many teachers read stories to their 
children instead of telling them is that they want to tell a 
story as they heard some one else tell it and not in their own 
way. They feel they have not the ability to give it dramatic 
effect. 

Gesture and dramatic poses are not necessary in telling a 
story. Neither is it necessary to express the varied emo- 
tions with fetching facial expression. One can readily 
recall stories that made a lasting impression on one’s mind 
and they were told when nestling in the crook of some one’s 
arm when neither hand nor face of the story-teller were 
seen. The best story-tellers I have ever listened to have 
been seated about the dim light of a dying peat fire, the 
person only faintly seen. The stories were told as though 
talking to an intimate friend, simple, sincerely, allowing 
the voice and expression to take care of the dramatic effect. 

A beginner in story-telling should choose a story she likes 
and she should tell it first to some one whose criticism will be 
given frankly. An honest friend’s criticism is always en- 
lighterting and none is more so than when the friend is a 
child. Tell the story over and over again. Children will 
not object if the story is a good one, for, when you are telling 
it aloud, he is telling it to himself, and feels he is as good 
a story-teller as you are, which is part of the charm of the 
story to him. 

The telling of the same story many times is good prac- 
tice in gaining self-confidence and ease and it is the very 
best way to break one’s self of the beginner’s great fault 
in story-telling—talking too fast. Children love the deep 
pauses in a story when the telling points have time to 
sink in. “A rattling good story-teller” is often slow of 
speech. If you talk too fast the children cannot keep up 
with you and lose interest. 

Nothing in a story so confuses a child as elaboration. 
Adults may like it, but a child wants the plain, simple facts. 

A story should never be discussed during the telling. 
its completeness is spoiled. Most Sunday school story- 
tellers have this fault. They are so anxious to rub the 
moral of the story in that they are constantly interrupting 
the story with their own questions and not infrequently 
the unexpected results. 

The story should be told so well that all unconsciously 
the moral sinks in. Often a well-told story falls flat be- 
cause the story-teller moralizes or adds a preachment which 
becomes meaningless words to the child. 

If the story is known perfectly, and it is loved, and there 
is a desire to tell it, one does not have to be a professional 
story-teller to do it well. 





The damsel donned her kirtle sheen, 
The hall was dressed with holly green, 
Forth to the woods did merry men go 
To gather in the mistletoe. — Selected 
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Margrete L. Peterson 
(Book rights reserved) 


ASTLY different from our little cousins living in 
Holland, Japan, Switzerland, etc., is the child of the 
strange faraway desert land, Arabia. But in spite 
of the great difference the study of the children 

of this country proved most interesting and instructive. 

Some excellent pictures, representing Arabian life in 
several phases, were found in the National Geographical 
Magazine; these were shown to the children, giving them 
some idea of the life of these strange people. The children 
were very eager to hear all the stories of Arabian life 
that the teacher could procure; the boys especially en- 
joyed the exciting tales of the wild desert life, as well as 
the life in the towns and cities. 

The children accompanied their teacher on imaginary 
trips. First they went to the city, where all the points 
of interest were shown them; then they spent some time 
comparing the life in this Arabian city with that in our 
large cities. This trip was made more interesting by the 
illustrations on the blackboard. 

A trip of this kind can always be made of more value if 
the teacher allows her crayon to talk. Some will say they 
cannot draw well enough to give an illustrated talk. Just 
‘try it once and you will be astonished how easy it is, and 
the oftener you do it, the easier it becomes. Children are 
not severe critics; in fact, their imagination is so vivid 
that pictures, which to the teacher’s more critical eye appear 
anything but good, seem like works of art to them. 

After their trip to the city, another trip was planned, 
that of crossing the trackless desert on a camel’s back. 
Most of the children had seen camels at different times, 
at the circus and elsewhere, so an interesting lesson was 
given with the camel as the subject. 

The children had such good times playing “Arabians.” 
They converted chairs and seats into camels and wild 
Arabian horses; several chairs covered with burlap made a 
splendid tent; the school-room became a desert and the 
children little wild Arabs. Now this does not mean that the 
children became wild and unmanageable, for well they knew 
that such conduct would not be tolerated an instant. 

It was decided at this time that the picture on the sand- 
table should represent an oasis in the desert, where the 
tired Bedouin could get rest and refreshment after travel- 
ing days across the desert. 

First the sand was patted and smoothed to make it look 
as much as possible like the real desert. On this trackless 
waste they put the camels and a fiery black horse bearing 
on his back a tiny doll, dressed like an Arab. On one 
camel they put a canopy chair and in this rode the women 
ard children. One small boy brought the camels and horse 


to school; they came out of his Noah’s Ark and they cer- 
tainly were good ones. 

For many days these camels traveled across the sand- 
board desert. Meanwhile, the children were busy gather- 
ing moss to represent grass, and making apalm tree. This 
tree represented the work of every child in the class, as 
each one made a leaf from dark green construction paper; 
some of the leaves were very small, only an inch or two long, 
while others were as long as eight inches. When the leave 
were ready the teacher made the tree, as putting it togethers 
was too difficult for small fingers. 

A round stick about fifteen inches long was found, and 
the leaves were fastened to the top of it, putting the small 
ones on first and gradually adding the larger ones; when they 
were all fastened to the top, the stick was wound around 
and around with raffia. When it was completed it really 
looked like a truly palm tree. Then an odd-shaped tent 
was made from khaki, several sticks, and plenty of. string. 

They made a well from a tin pan 8 x 12 inches, lined it 
on all sides with putty, and into this putty they sunk 
stones, thus covering up the tin; and when it was pushed 
down into the sand and filled with clear sparkling water, it 
did look like a real well. Ferns and plants were cut from 
green construction paper and planted by the well; the 
moss and several large stones, together with the finished 
palm tree, were put at the rear of the table. 

The Arabians on horseback and on the camels felt they 
had come to an oasis in the desert. So they pitched their 
tents and prepared for a long stay. 

The children had enjoyed every minute of their imaginary 
trip, and had gained a great deal of valuable information. 
They talked about their good times for days, and their 
eagerness to have their parents enjoy it too was proven 
by the number of mothers and several busy fathers who 
came to visit their school. 

Many pictures representing Arabian life had been made 
in the meanwhile and taken home. And a very large one, 
entirely class work, remained in the school-room for some 
weeks to remind them of the happy days. spent with their 
“Little Arabian Cous:n.” 


Booxs USED 


Little Cousin Series — Arabia. 

Little Folks of Far Away Lands. 

Little Folks of Many Lands. 

Big People and Little People. 

Geographical Readers. 

Little Friends from Far Away —- Jean Halifax, Primary 
Plans, February, 1908. 
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A History Lesson for Primary 
Grades 


Grace Evelyn Starks 


(Book rights reserved) 
The Siege of Naumburg 


I ITTLE boys and girls of the time of Now know but 
little of war, and the horrors of war, but little boys 
and girls in the time of Long Ago knew much of 

its cruelty. 

In that faraway time of Long Ago, there were once some 
little children who took a very active part in saving their 
homes from destruction. And this is how it came about: 

Naumburg, a beautiful city in Germany, all lovely with 
gardens and. splendid homes, was besieged by the Hussites. 
Procopius the Great was their leader, and they had come 
upon the city so suddenly that the people were unprepared. 
Her soldiers, though so brave, were greatly outnumbered 
by the Hussites, and all the citizens had been compelled 
to join in the fight or lose all they had on earth. And when 
the Hussites drew up their army just outside the city walls, 
the people of Naumburg knew that hunger would soon force 
them to surrender. Indeed, they werein such dire straights 
that the merchants had counciled the opening of the gates 
to the enemy the very next day. F 

As one of the merchants who had been present at the 
council returned sadly to his home — worn out both by 

hunger and from having been in armor both day and night 

' for a week—his eyes suddenly lighted upon his orchard, 

the trees of which hung heavy with luscious red cherries! 

His heart almost stopped beating with the hope that was 

born at sight of that delicious fruit. The enemy was suffer- 

ing from thirst; what would not the soldiers give for the 
juice of those sweet cherries! -¢:, 

Hastening eagerly on, the merchant gathered together 
a great band of children all dressed in white, and loading 
them with branches from his orchard, caused the gates’ of 
the city to be opéned. And all these dear children went 
forth, the elder holding the little ones by the hands, and you 
may believe it took a gréat deal of courage on their sweet 
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mothers’ part to allow their little ones to march straight 
into the enemy’s camp! 

The leader of the Hussites thought some plan was being 
laid to surround his camp when he first caught sight of 
them, but when the long line of children drew nearer and 
he saw their poor hunger-pinched little faces and thought 
of -all the children at home, his heart and the heart of all 
his soldiers melted at the sight, and eager arms were held 
out to catch the tiny ones and caress them. 

And after a time when the soldiers were refreshed and the 
children had been given all they could eat, those brave 
little boys and girls were sent back to their parents, fol- 
lowed by great wagons loaded with food for the sufferers — 
and at last the siege was lifted. The very next day, instead 
of surrender, a treaty of peace was signed. 

Then for many years after that Naumburg celebrated each 
year the winning of this great victory by an army of chil- 
dren, and great numbers of little ones marched through the 
streets bearing aloft great branches of cherries — and that 
day was a holiday called, “The Feast of the Cherries.” 


Dramatization 

CHARACTERS 

Wolff, a merchant 

First Merchant 

Second Merchant 

Procopius the Great 

Army of Procopius 

People of Naumburg 

Children of Naumburg 


ACT I 


SceNE I — Naumburg. The Council 


First Merchant Our town is surrounded, our supplies 
nearly exhausted. What hope is there for us? 
Second Merchant For over a week our men have worn 


armor day and night — our children will soon die of hunger. 
Men of Naumburg, painful as it is to me— woeful as it is to 
you, I yet propose we surrender to Procopius! 

Wolff Let us, I pray you, wait but one day more. 
Surely the dear God will show us the way. 
me, and if no help comes, I too will agree. 


Grant the day to 
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All It is hopeless — but your wish is granted. 
be given to you to see the way. 


May it 


(All go slowly out with bowéd heads.) 


ScENE II 


Wolff (on the way home) If I could but find the way! 
(Catching sight of the cherries in his orchard.) How bright 
a spot in this gloomy outlook! How refreshing those 
cherries look! The soldiers of Procopius are in almost as 
great a thirst as we are in hunger. At last I have a plan! 
Already hope gives me new life! I will go with all possi- 
ble haste, and gather the children of the town together and 
send them with the cherries to Procopius and his men. 
After all, they are but men, and the sight of their suffering 
cannot but touch the hardest. We are saved! We are 
saved! 


(He runs off, still crying, “We are saved!”’) 


Scene III — Before the Gates 


(Children are assembled with the townspeople. Branches 
of cherries are distributed. Some mothers are crying, “I can- 
not let my little one go,” others are telling their children to 
save their homes, and that they will be heroes in years to come. 
Gates are thrown open and the children pass out, each laden 
with his fruity burden.) 


All Bless our dear little children! (The children are 
watched until out of sight; the gates are closed again and the 
people disperse.) 


ACT II 
Scene I — Procopius at his tent 


Procopius Up, men! To arms! 
burg must have received outside help! 
him.) This is not our looked-for surrender, but some new 
device for surrounding us. They send the children first — 
oh, cowards! . Spare the little ones, if possible, but show 
the deceivers no mercy. 

First Soldier But, sir, there are only children, and they 
surely look too starved to harm anything. 

Procopius What have they in their arms? (Sighing) 
Alas! it makes me think of the little ones at home! I could 
not bear to see them in such a plight! 

Second Soldier They are bearing cherries! May w- 
not have them within the camp? Verily the cherries would 
be as refreshing as a drink. 

Procopius By all means do you bring them in. I 
myself would like nothing better than to hold that chubby 


The people of Naum- 
(Soldiers gather about 





though pale youngster with the yellow hair 
upon my lap and hear his childish prattle. 


(Soldiers go forth to meet the children and es- 
cort them to the camp. Here the soldiers play 
with the children, and eat the cherries.) 





SCENE II — At the enemty’s camp 


Procopius The sun is getting low and these 
little ones must return to their parents. My 
soldiers shall attend you to the gates and others 
will follow with food to relieve the poor sufferers. 
Tomorrow, instead of surrender, we will ask that 
a peace treaty be drawn up—for you have 
conquered us, not by force, but by gentleness 
and pity. Our blessings go with you. 

Soldiers (giving children bread and other food. 


Crowding around children and forming lines) 
Hurrah for the little ones! 


(They all march towards Naumburg.) 


Scene III — The Council-room again. Merchants and 
Procopius with attendants are seated about the room 


First Merchant We are gathered here to-day under more 
auspicious” circumstances than those of our last meeting. 
Then starvation and surrender faced us and bowed all 
with grief—to-day, through the magnanimity of Proco- 


pius, we are gathered here to sign this treaty, fittingly drawn 


up by our good Wolff. 

Second Merchant I propose we give a vote of thanks 
to kind Procopius —- and to worthy Wolff here. 

All Aye —aye. 

Procopius (stepping forward and affixing seal) To me? 
Indeed you owe no thanks to me. Rather to the little 
children who saved your city, for it was through pity of 
them that I was won. History is replete with tales of 
suffering, but the beautiful victory won by children will 
go down the centuries in gentleness and loveliness. 

Merchants Ourchildren! Blessthem! We render them 
more than thanks — we give them homage! 


(All pass out.) 


The Tip-toe Man 
Susan M. Kane 


Over the hills, white-robed with snow, 

When wild winds laugh, and bright stars glow, 
The Tip-toe Man will come your way, 

With eight reindeer, and loaded sleigh. 

Then just at twelve by the ticking clock, 
With a magic key he will turn the lock, 

And open the door and tip-toe in, 

And glance around while he strokes his chin. 


Tip-tip-tip-et-ty toe, 

To warm white beds he will softly go. 

Oh, how merry his eyes will be, 

If, on the face of each child he can see 

A little track called “The Path of Smiles,” 
With never a corner for “ After-Whiles,”’ 
And the lips all pursed “I will” to say, 

With no little shelf where “Can’t” may stay. 


Tip-tip-tip-et-ty toe, 

He’ll fill the stockings hung in a row, 
Giving to each little girl and boy 
Apples and candy, and a beautiful toy. 
Tip-tip-tip-et-ty toe, 

Out of the door he will softly go, 

And ride away as fast as he can, 

For good St. Nick is the Tip-toe Man. 





a _____.. 
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Clown Dance for School-room or Gymnasium 


Harriet A. James 
Music —§ march time. To be done in couples. Partners side by side — facing front. 
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6 Jump toward partner and squat (Fig. 4). 
Jump to open position. Repeat quick time 1 @, 5, a and hold a. 
Ar ns extended to side (Fig. 1). (1 measure.) (2 measures.) 
Jump to closed position. Jump toward partner and savat (Fig. 4). 
Arms clos2 to sides (Fig. 2). (1 measure.) Jump away from partner end sqvet (Fig. 3). 
Repeat 1 a, 6, and a again in quick time. Repeat in quick time 2 a, b, a, and hold a. 
Hold position a. (2 measures.) 
(2 measures for all of c.) ' Repeat 1 and 2. 
ump to closed position (Fig. 2). (1 measure. 
re to open position (Fig. 1). (1 measure.) STEP ae (Turn back to partner) 
Repeat quick time 2 a, 5, a, and hold a position. . a” sneaking steps away from partner. 
(2 measures.) @ measures.) Lier 
Repeat 1 and 2. 6 3 quick time sneak steps around in circle and back 
ous to face partner and hold (Fig. 5). (2 meas.) 
1 a Jump sideward and squat (Fig. 3). PROF RS OE 
Arms crossed in front. (1 measure). Ster IV Same as Step I. 
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Primary Lessons Plans 


The Connecticut Method of | 
Teaching Reading 
Lewis S. Mills 


(Agent ot the Connecticut State Board of Education, Superintend- 
ent of Schools for the Towns of Avon and Farmington, Conn.) 


December Suggestions 


| AST year the Connecticut State Board of Education 
received reports from 466 first grades in the State 
using this method of teaching reading. These 
reports covered the time from September, or the 
opening of school, to December first. During this time 
the method calls for the thorough teaching of approxi- 
mately 300 words so that the children can recognize and 
pronounce them whether seen in print or in writing. Of 
the 466 first grades reporting, 140, or 30%, were found to 
be from 50 to 200 words in advance of the suggested out- 
line; over 30% had completed the required 300 and a 
little less than 30% were from 100 to 150 words behind 
in the work. Less than one-third of the 466 schools, 
therefore, using the method had failed to accomplish the 
work. In several of these schools there had been changes 
in teachers or sickness on the part of the pupils, The 
results were very satisfactory. The “It can’t be done” 
of many a teacher had been changed to, “I wouldn’t 
believe it if I hadn’t seen it.” 

The first week in December is an excellent time to make 
an inventory of each child’s progress in the reading work 
of Grade I, testing each pupil separately and recording 
the words easily recognized. As has been urged, this: 
review drill and test work is essential to progress in reading 
as well as in arithmetic. To neglect it invites failure in 
any line of school work. ; 

The new work for December is as follows: 


The Little Land. Stevenson .......... 28 new words 


The Shut-eye Train. Field ........... 38 new words 
Singing, Stevenson. Sunbeams ........ 31 new words 
The Lost Doll. Kingsley ............. 32 new words 


In these selections there is a total of 129 new words 
to be taught during the month of December. 

All the devices mentioned in the previous article (see 
November issue) apply as well for the work of this month. 
In addition, part of the seat work is on the selections in 
review, and in the last period of the day, which is a review 
period, each child may read a different selection and pro- 
nounce the words at the close. The Roman numerals by 
which’ each selection is numbered may be used to locate 
the seleetions. Work may be begun from the phonic chart. 
A few of the phonograms may be taught as they occur. 
The pupils, with a little attention, come to know the letters 


mens eaten al ot. —a 
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and some spelling of words of two letters may be under- 
taken. This may be both oral and written during this 
month. 

Beginning with Selection XII, “The Little Land,” the 
teacher may omit telling the story to the class before 
taking up the selection. In place of the story read the 
whole selection to the class for the general meaning. Then 
question theclassas to, “Whatis the story about?” “What 
happens in this story?” Later, the teacher may read the 
first line or the first two lines and ask the class to make 
some statement as to the meaning; ¢.g. teacher reads: 


“When at home alone I sit,” 


and asks, “Who has sat at home alone?” “How did you 
feel about it?” Read the second line and ask how the 
boy in this story felt about it. Go through each of the 
December selections with the class in this way. Let the 
children relate a few of their own similar experiences and 
through their own experiences they will more fully under- 
stand the selections. This should lead to better expression 
in their reading. Also, the teacher is requested to keep 
in mind the fact that both the thought as well as the 
mechanics of each selection is to be taught. 

“The Little Land” and “The Shut-Eye Train” pertain 
to going to sleep — pleasant anticipation — happy dreams. 
Pictures of children going to bed and of children asleep 
may accompany these selections. The teacher may draw 
an illustration, perhaps a little girl in cap and gown and 
with a candle, beside the selection, “The Shut-Eye Train,” 
on the blackboard. This adds immensely to the interest. 
The children may express themselves freely as to their 
own experiences, Only as these selections are connected 
with the life and daily experiences of the children do they 
understand or enjoy them. 

“Singing” and “Sunbeams” turn from the “Land of Play” 
to the out of door, and other experiences of children. 

In reading the selections this. month children may, in 
turn, read line by line, two lines each, three lines each, etc. 

When Selection XV, “The Lost Doll,” is reached, several 
of the children may bring dolls to school and each in turn 
with a doll sit or stand before the class and read or recite 
the selection as if it were real. This, again, helps in ex- 
pression. 

Teacher and children need to know, act and feel the 
spirit of each selection. The work should move quickly 
and pleasantly. Do not waste time waiting for a child 
to identify any word. Point to the word in its setting 
in the selection, and if the child still hesitates, pronounce 
the word for him at once, but return to it again and again 
during the recitation period. 

Finally, by the month of December several of the class 
may be able to find at home in magazines a few pictures 
which seem to illustrate some parts of the selections. This 
should be encouraged. 
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Selections for December 





XII 





The Little Land 


When at home alone I sit 

And am very tired of it, 

I have just to shut my eyes 

To go sailing through the skies— 

To go sailing far away 

To the pleasant Land of Play; 

To the fairy land afar 

Where the Little People are; 

Where the clover-tops are trees, 

And the rain-pools are the seas, 

And the leaves like little ships 

Sail about on tiny trips; 

And above the daisy tree 
Through the grasses, 

High o’erhead the Bumble Bee 


Hums and passes. 


—Stevenson 
home . land sail 
alone afar tiny 
sit . people trips 
am. * ' “clover-tops daisy 
tired ’ trees grasses 
eyes rain-pools _o’erhead 
sailing ' seas bumble bee 
skies > leaves hums 
pleasant. - -» ships passes 
fairy 


Nore This.selection shows the large type used in printing the 
cards designed for the children’s use. For a description of these 


cards and their use, see November issue. 














XIV 
SINGING 


Of speckled eggs the birdie sings 
And nests among the trees; 

The sailor sings of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas. 


The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain; 
The organ with the organ man 
Is singing in the rain. — Stevenson 


SUNBEAMS 


Merry little sunbeams, 
Flitting here and there; 

Joyous little sunbeams, 

. Dancing everywhere. 

Come they with the morning light 
And chase away the gloomy night. 
Kind words are like sunbeams, 
That sparkle as they fall; 

And loving smiles are sunbeams, 
A light of joy to all. 








| among joy sailor 

| chase joyous sing 
children kind singing 
dancing loving sings 
eggs merry smiles 
everywhere morning Spain 
flitting nest sparkle 
gloomy organ speckled 
here rain sunbeams 
Japan ropes upon 

words 
|. ae 
| XV 





THE Lost Do. 


I once had a sweet little doll, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world; 
Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears, 
And her hair was so charmingly curled. 
But I lost my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played in the heath one day; 
And I cried for her more than a week, dears; 
But I never could find where she lay. 


I found my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played in the heath one day; 

Folks say she is terribly changed, dears, 
For her paint is all washed away, 

And her arm trodden off by the cows, dears, 
And ner hair not the least bit curled; 

Yet for old time’s sake, she is still, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world. — Kingsley 


| arm folks sake 

, bit found time’s 

| changed hair sweet 

| charmingly heath terribly 

| cheeks lay trodden 
could least washed 

| COWS lost week 

| curled paint white 
dears played world 
doll poor yet 
find red 
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The Drill Side of Arithmetic 


Marion D. Paine 
IV 


The Forty-five Addition Combination 


HE beginnings of arithmetic are taught by means 
of objects and by giving our pupils number con- 
cepts through experiences. It is in this way that 
their number sense is developed before entering 

school, and the first formal step should, of course, be similar. 
But, for the very reason that the knowledge which they 
bring to school has been gained naturally, it is not syste- 
matic. The first care should, therefore, be to supplement 
any gaps which remain by constant and varied exercises 
with all sorts of objects, and by a large variety of number 
games, rhythmic exercises, and motor activities: for the 
number sense deve'ops slowly in many children, and this 
development should not be hindered by the lack of an 
objective background for the number concepts. 

There comes, however, a time when the need for exclusive 
object teaching is past. At this stage the child is ready 
to acquire the tools of arithmetic, commencing ordinarily 
with the addition combinations from 1+ 1to9+ 9. No 
amount of work with objects can, except in the case of 
very bright pupils, obviate the necessity for special drill 
on these combinations, and the second year is usually 
devoted to perfecting them. 

In many schools these facts are taught somewhat as 
we learn to spell — by a frequent imaging of the desired 
information. Figure work, such as 


ul ma Se ie Ge ake ee 
Sov 2 eee gp Bog 
“ti. coe Gee ge toe dees oon, ee 


is placed conspicuously before the pupils, and read and 
copied by them. 

The method of learning the addition combinations thus 
illustrated, though by no means to be entirely condemned, 
is yet not the best and most economical method. Un- 
questionably it will succeed in the end, for there is almost 
no possible scheme for teaching them which will not work 
in time. However, the teacher’s aim is, of course, tomake 
this time as short as possible. Economy can only be 
realized by considerable attention to the workings of 
children’s minds, and there is quite a little psychology 
which the teacher ought to master before she can give 
adequate training in even these supposedly simple facts. 

At first thought the so-called Grube system of develop- 
ing number facts seems very logical. To do everything 
possible with 5, to learn everything possible about 5, before 
considering 6— this surely is simple to comprehend and 
appears like good logic. Buta little thought and experience 
show that it is not logical at all, nor is it psychological. 
Take, for example, the following group of number facts: 


2+ 3 
3+ 2 


5—2 
5 — 3 


3 
2 


i il 
on 


Is it not clear that the time spent in learning 
5§—2=3 5—3 = 2 


had better be given, for instance, to a study of the various 
combinations of 6, going back to the subtraction — which 
is only the reverse of addition — after that has been firmly 
fixed by varied drills? And not on'y should the subtrac- 
tion be deferred for this reason, but is it not true that a 
child can learn cne process at a time much more quickly 
thanhecantwo? In which case the addition, as being more 
elementary, as well as basic for the subtraction, must 
precede. 


If we are, then, to concentrate on the addition work, 
leaving the subtraction for a period somewhat later, in 
what order should we proceed? Should we teach 


141 242 243 
24+1 3+1 342 
1+ 2 1+3 4+ 1 

1+ 4 


and so on, following the Grube plan in part? Perhaps 
at first this is not a bad idea. It is clear, however, that 
some combinations are easier than others and these should 
be mastered first. For instance, adding one to a number 
is simply counting, and all the combinations from 1 + | 
to 10 + 1 will need little formal teaching. The children 
will enjoy repeating a sort of addition table, alone or in 
concert. This should be attempted in both forms: 
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the second being somewhat more difficult. 

Counting by numbers other than one should be begun 
very early in a child’s number experience. He can easily 
be taught tocount by 2’s to 20, merely remembering to drop 
out every other number. It is wise to learn to count fairly 
well by 1’s, 2’s, and 5’s before trying other numbers. Then 
a knowledge of counting by 3’s to 30 and by 4’s to 20 will 
much facilitate the learning of the addition combinations 

Of course these facts must ultimately be known almost 
automatically by all children. In the earlier stages, how- 
ever, it is a bad plan to eliminate the process of reasoning. 
On the contrary, it is much better for a child to know that 
6 + 3 = 9 because it is simply counting by 3’s, than not 

By making use of the counting knowledge outlined above, 
the teacher may require a child who can do the counting 
to discover the answers to the following, or to re-discover 
them if he has forgotten: 

After counting by 2’s — 


2+ 2 4+ 2 6+ 2 2 
2+4 24+6 2 +8 2+ 1 
After counting by 3’s— 


3+ 3 6+ 3 9+3 9+ 6 
6+ 6 3+ 9 6+ 9 


After counting by 4’s — 
4+ 4 8+ 4 
4+8 


For instance, supposing the sight of 6 +- 2 does not cal 
up the image 8, the pupil may be acked to count by 2’ 
and stopped when ke has said, “2, 4, 6, 8.” He will b 
dull indeed if he does not then know that 6 + 2 and 2 + | 
are 8. 

Eliminating, then, the combinations of numbers give! 
above, which can best be reasoned out by reference to 
counting by 1, 2, 3, and 4, there remain twenty-six others — 


2+3 34+4 44+5 5+5 6+6 7+7 .84+5 

2+5 3+5 4+6 5+6 6+7 748 84+)? 

2+.7 34+7 44+7 547 6+8 7+9 

2+9 3+8 4+9 5+8 9+) 
5+9 
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A Christmas Wish. 
If you “A Merrie Christmas!” wish 
For me, and | for you, dear, 
I’m very sure, on Christmas Day, 
Both wishes will come true, dear! —A. E£. A. 








“Desa By ceca 2197 S 





Many of these are among the most troublesome combina- 
tions. The first step in learning them is to memorize thor- 
oughly the following table: 


Il+1=2 6+ 6= 12 
2+2=4 7+ 7=14 
3+3=6 8+ 8 = 16 
4+4=8 9+ 9= 18 
5 + 5 =10 10 + 10 = 20 


There is about this a good rhythmic swing which keeps 
it from being a difficult piece of memorization, especially 
if repeated in concert. 5+ 5,6+6,7+7,8+8,9+ 9, 
may now be taken from our list of unknown facts leaving 
twenty-one, or less than half, remaining. In reasoning 
these out two methods are possible. 

As an instance of the first, take, for example, 7 + 8. If 
this prove troublesome the teacher may say, “How much 
are 7 + 7? 7 +8 are one more.” But with 7 + 6, in- 
stead of saying, “7 + 6 are one less,” it would be better 
to refer to 6 + 6, always retaining the idea of addition. 
6 + 8 may be shown to be two more, 6 + 9 three more, 
though with these the connection is less valuable because 
less immediate. 

Still remaining on our list are such combinations as 
9+ 2,or9 +4. Obviously these cannot be reasoned out 
as can 9 + 8, since 9 is much larger than 2 or 4, while 9 + 8 
is very near to8 + 8. The best way to get at such a com- 
bination is to ask the pupil to begin an addition table with 
9 + 1, saying, “9 + 1 = 10,9 + 2 = 11,9 + 3 = 12, 
9 + 4 = 13,” and so on, until he reaches the desired goal. 
8 + 3, 2 + 7, 3 + 5, or any combination consisting of a 
large and a smaller number, may be worked out after this 
plan. 
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Many teachers add to the usual forty-five combinations 
the list given below: 


10 + 1 10 + 6 
10 + 2 100 +7 
10 + 3 10+8 
10 + 4 10+ 9 
10+ 5 10 +10 


These are not difficult of acquisition and the brighter pupils 
will soon catch the theory upon which they are based. For 
the slower ones the following is suggested. Suppose a boy 
does not know 10 + 6, he may be asked to go to the board and 
write down a 6, then to put a 1 before it, making 16. He 
may then be asked to repeat, “10 + 6 are 16, 6 + 10 are 
16.” The underlying reason need not necessarily be ex- 
plained; for, as in many similar cases, constant use is the 
best way of impressing the process upon his mind. 

It need scarcely be said that such devices as have been 
outlined should be treated frankly as crutches and dis- 
carded immediately as soon as the need for them is past. 


‘It has been said that only bright children count on their 


fingers, because the dull ones do not know enough to do so. 
Be that as it may, it is certainly unfair to keep children from 
using their fingers as counters, and then, while giving them 
no other means of finding out their answers, still require 
absolute correctness. Surely constant recourse to groups 
of objects is a lame and laborious way of going at the matter, 
though it is sometimes a necessity. Much better are simple 
analytical methods, such as are here described. By them, 
not only may the labor of acquiring these necessary tools 
be greatly minimized, but the children’s reasoning powers 
may be developed and strengthened. 





Second Year Phonics 
IV 
Kate K. O’Neill 


(Book rights reserved) 


AKE a list of words, using long and short e, for 
review. Also give review of words ending in e. 


1 E on the end of a word is silent. 2 E on 
the end of a word changes the short vowel to a 
long vowel. 

Give children a list of words with the short vowel; have 
them copy these words and write opposite the words with 
the vowel sound changed, as: can, bit, run, cub, not, nut. 
Their. list will be like this: 





can cane cub cube 
bit bite not note 
run —_—— nut 


Give list of words using short e that may be changed to 
long e by adding a. 


Ben bean 

set seat 

red read réad (depending on where it is 
used) 


E with a bar under it equals a long. 


cro quet hey day rein vein 
deign neigh rein deer veil 
dis 0 bey neigh bor skein weigh 
eight o bey sleigh weight 
freight prey they whey 
hey reign 


E with a dot over it equals short i. 


been Eng land Eng lish pret ty 
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E circumflex equals a circumflex: de mand enormous _ re lapse re turn 
de mure enough re late re venge 
bear swear their depart Episcopal rela tion re ward 
heir tear wear defend equality release sec re ta ry 
pear there where de pend e rect re lent se cure 
de sert e rec tion re lia ble skel e ton \ 
E with tilde (or wave) over it is always followed by r: 2 serve evaporate re lief tel e graph [ 
e sire ge ography re lieve tel e phone 
P de spise eranium re lig ion tel e sco 
broth er en ter tain ment mer chant de > ee “ patica rely ther ee e ter 
cen ter we met <7 detain _pecu liar re mark veg e ta ble all. 1 
cer tain ev ery moth er de tect pre fer au, 
cer tif i cate fath er nerve — 
igen i laa ag _ Ew is pronounced in three different ways. The dic- come 
din cane war per son tionary gives no markings to distinguish them. For con- othe 
de tar mine germ per spir a tion venience the Pollard system gives no mark when ew equals stori 
ear ly , pert u long; two dots under ew equal to oo long; and a bar once 
pone - Ger many pre fer through ew equal to o long. By using these marks we proc 
cane eat endl fen vdhiohe aan find the children get the words with no difficulty. Any 
earth her re frig er a tor to u 
Eas ter herb reg is ter Ew equals u long a pr 
em broid er herd re hears al the | 
em broid er y jerk re main der blew gew-gaws knew pew long 
en er gy ker nel re mem ber clew hew mew sew er R 
en ter learn search dew hewn new slew awa’ 
ewe Jew news view mak 
en ter tain serve ser vice few jewel news boy whew If, b 
ser mon sperm sis ter flew Jew’s harp news pa per yew lege 
sev er al stern teach er chee 
ster ling ten der term Ew equals oo long a 
tem per thermometer verse “S, 
the a ter writer were brew clew drew strewn befo 
chew crew gr°w threw mus 
Obscure e marked with a suspended bar over it. fa 5 
Ew equais oO long mus 
cereal determine pre pare rem e dy less 
de cay de test pre sent re move sew in 1 
de ceive de tour pre tend re pair ceiv 
od de saa spe} yee ad As it is impossible to mark the above words in this E 
= line . i Apr Bete sod - aa article, it will be wise to look in the dictionary for phonic on ( 
a — <a vee lg a and accent marks unless you are SURE you know. old 
e fect e lec tion re flect re ply get 
de fend e lec tric re flec tion re port ’ tha 
deform electricity refrigerator re proach For Chart: que 
de fy el e phant re gret re sem ble kee 
de la el e vate re hearse re solve a 5 1 rer 
de light elevator ‘re hears al re sult e ear ° jerk An 
deliver enemy re joice re tire e bed e enou oh on 
€ o bey ew mew pe 
: anc 
e been ew grew 5 
e here ow Sew -~ 
Yo 
For pronouncing. Don’t mark unless really necessary. it : 
Put in sentences pertaining to the story: 
the 
Tue GINGERBREAD Boy = 
old woman wanted make stc 
baked oven fox tol 
mowers fast red house thi 
river swim raisins ca: 
frosting cinnamon drops jumped wi 
ran old man cow 
shoulder citron all gone gi’ 
mouth threshers snapped ar 
rolling-pin nose smell ai 
tail half hill ni 
little boy back quarter 
eat gingerbread opened 
quick barn field 
bridge best ate be 
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Christmas in a 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Primary Room 


Ruby Nash 


giving programs are just over with. What next? 

A four days’ vacation has given us a breathing 

spell and we are ready for another effort. After 
all, how monotonous primary school would be if it were 
not for these extra days! 

Yes, Christmas. Just as I am thinking it over, along 
comes Primary Epucation, Ladies’ Home Journal and 
other periodicals with their Christmas covers, pictures, 
stories and ideas along all lines. I am enthusiastic at 
once, and ideas are so numerous that I must begin the 
process of elimination. No, I shall not have a program. 
Anyway, we have just given one and as the churches want 
to use the children, I shall very willingly dispense with 
a program and encourage the children in their efforts for 
the church in celebration of a day which, first of all, be- 
longs to the church. 

Room decorations? Yes, and we must begin right 
away to make our room look Christmasy. Do you ever 
make calls on the poorest families in your community? 
If, by reason of any church or social work, it is your privi- 
lege to do so —yes, I say, a privilege— you know how 
cheerless some homes are. There is not a bright picture, 
an ornament of any sort, or, in fact, anything to simply 
feast the eyes upon. 

So let us have the school-room pretty for three weeks 
before Christmas. This can be done gradually, and we 
must take care to avoid the cluttered appearance, which 
is not pleasing and cannot be educative. Decorations 
must be massed to be effective. Can you recall anything 
less artistic than a sprig of evergreen over every picture 
in the room, and paper chains strung from every con- 
ceivable place? 

Heretofore, my December efforts have been centered 
on Christmas booklets. Wéll it pay to again search through 
old magazines, scrap-books, catalogues and where-not, to 
get patterns and pictures which can be so simplified 
that each of fifty children can use them creditably? The 
question is answered when a college boy brings his little 
keepsake out to compare with a little neighbor’s and 
remarks, “Gee! I could write better then, than now.” 
And again, when a mother whose little one has been snatched 
from her, tells me how thankful she is that some of her 
George’s best work is thus preserved. And even when 
the children themselves clutch the newly finished book 
and start proudly home, saying, “I am going to put mine 
in the top bureau drawer, to keep.” 

Decorations, booklets — yes, a gift for Father, Mother 
and Baby, and of course a little “doin’s” on the last day. 

A busy three weeks? But are not all the weeks busy? 

You know one can always manage work, somehow, when 
it seems necessary or it is to one’s liking. 
‘ I shall begin by re-arranging my program, increasing 
the time for writing. and drawing, and omitting the formal 
language and nature work. The story work can best be 
done in the morning exercises as the sacred Christmas 
story should not be used for reproduction, but should be 
told and retold by the use of verse, song and picture, by 
the teacher. Santa Claus stories, facts about sheep, 
camels, reindeer and the like, can be easily interwoven 
with the handwork lessons. 

By so combining, two half-hom periods a day can be 
given to handwork. Twe ~veexs will, do for the booklets, 
and the last week will be ampie for the gifts and still leave 
a couple of days to “just be glad.” Let me tell you defi- 
nitely how these plan= were carried out last year. 


De sand-tables, Pilgrim posters and Thanks- 


DECORATIONS 


A thoughtful inother, in whose yard a pine tree had 
been cut down, called me by ’phone and offered me all 


the pine I could use, delivered at the school-house door. 
Of course, I gladly accepted. Parents do like to help the 
teachers and the school when they can see the way. 

These pine boughs were massed heavily above the front 
board, with two “centers” — one beneath the large pic- 
ture of the Sistine Madonna and the other above the full 
sized fire-place, made from small dry-goods boxes, covered 
with brick paper. From these centers, red crépe paper 
streamers and bells were hung. Each side of the fire- 
place was a small tree set in a jar of sand, which was 
covered with red paper. The trees were covered with 
“golden cobwebs.” 

From one of the rear corners, burlap is stretched to 
either side, for about five feet. From a suggestion in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and with the children’s help, I 
made a poster which filled one half of this burlap. It 
was something like this: 





























The sky was of blue crépe paper; ground, white; moon, 
white; trees, house and fence, black. 

As Christmas drew near, we added a cut-out of “Santa 
and His Reindeer.” 

On the other half of the burlap were pinned all the 
Madonnas and beautiful Christmas pictures obtainable. 

The kindergarten iable stood on another side of the 
room and on it was placed each piece of handwork as it 
was completed. You may be sure it was never passed 
without an admiring glance. 


BooKLeEts 


For material, we used plenty of good drawing paper) 
white, gray and manila, Prang colored book paper, which 
comes in sheets 12” x18”, black tailor’s paper, paper 
napkins, ingrain wall paper and printer’s scraps. The 
paper is furnished by the school, and as I voluntarily use 
all small strips and short lengths from all the grades for 
every-day work, I feel I can use freely of good paper for 
this special occasion. The school also furnishes a paper- 
cutter, punch and stapler. The children’s work boxes 
contain paints, crayola, scissors and paste. The school 
furnishes the material and I make the paste at a cost of 
less than five cents a quart from the following recipe: 
One cup flour mixed with one cup cold water. Two cups 
boiling water, to which has been added one teaspoon 
powdered alum. Boil together until thick, or about one 
minute. Add one-half teaspoon oil of cloves. This makes 
one pint. 

It requires slow and definite directing on the part of 
the teacher to get careful and creditable work from each 
child, but if the teacher has everything in readiness and 
is sure of the difficulties to be met, the results may be 
surprising. Getting results is what pleases the children 
and I am sure our educational theories will not suffer if 
occasionally we lay them aside, forget why we are doing 
what we are and simply do for its own sake. 

So I give them ruled paper, hektographed copies, 
patterns to be drawn around, and even, sometimes, put 
pin-holes througha set of papers, showing just where to 
fold or write. Lest we forget, let me suggest that every 
stroke of the actual work must be absolutely the child’s 
own. 

This year our booklet had twenty pages each 6” x 9” 
as follows: 
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1 
Holly cut from paper napkin. 
“Dear Father 
Dear Mother 
Merry Christmas 
Donald” 














2 
Crayola landscape on gray, mounted on white. 


3 
DECEMBER lettered in red and green crayola. 
“Christmas comes 
But once a year, 
And when it comes 
It brings good cheer.” 


4 
Hektographed poinsettia in water color. 














Small Madonna mounted on 
black. 
Why do bells 
For Christmas ring? 
Why do litte 
Children sing? 





a 

Landscape cutting of shepherd. 

Background, light blue; hills, brown; foreground, green. 
The little stream is background showing through a cut 
in foreground paper. Shepherd and sheep hektographed. 




















7 PEP Pa ges 
BETHLEHEM lettered in ~~ ge” @ #- - = AW. 
orange and blue. Be Be et 
Stars, gilt, hekto- pg Pips 
graphed. BETHLEHEM F408 


8 
Camel hektographed. Mounted on brown paper, or 
sand-paper. 












































° 7 
Design in red and green crayola. BS be 
er Le 
~ Santa Cavs lettered in \,7 \7 
' red and green. 
“No one ever Ms Pe 
Speaks to him, 


But he is so dear.” 





11 
Free hand cutting, “Night before Christmas.” 
Background, gray. 
Foreground, white. 
House and trees, black. 
Moon, white. 


December 





Na ~LAes [ee 


Re 








1914 








12 
Cutting of chimney. 
Santa, hektographed. 
Background, white. 


Roof, gray. 
Chimney and Santa red. 

















13 
Hektographed reindeer. 
Gray background. 
Brown reindeer. 
White snow (chalk) foreground. 




















14 
Free hand cutting. 
Tree, green. 
Tub, red. 


15 
Stockings full of phonic words. 
White, mounted on color. 
Holly from napkins. 
16 





Free hand cutting of fire-place. 

Cut from red strips 14 inches 
wide. 

Stockings, black. 





17 
Toys cut from advertisements. 




















18 
Merry Christmas 


Santa Claus picture from advertisement, in red and green. 








Seve 
joys 
two- 
ink. 

even 
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19 
Free hand cutting of candle. 
Background, white. 
Table, gray. 
Candle holder, black. 
Candle, red. 
Flame, gilt. 











The covers were of green book paper. On the front 
was a large poinsettia painted, cut out and pasted by the 
Seventh Grade girls — their contribution to the Christmas 
joys of the little First Graders. 

The book was tied with gilt cord, purchased from the 
two-penny collection, and the name was written in gold 
ink. It is needless to add that the teacher spent one long 
evening sorting and tying the books. 


GIFTs 

1 Blotters from various designs in PRIMARY EpvucaTION. 

2 Recipe book. Red paper cover or leatherette wall 
paper. Word “Recipes” printed in crayola on cover of 
first leaf. Fastened with stapler. 

3 Jointed Santa Claus ffom pattern in Primary Epv- 
CATION. Red paper and white chalk (fur). 

4 Calendars: 


mmm ema seo | 










— ; 


ae wee 
‘ 


a b c d 
































a Red background. Landscape mounted on green. 
Pasted only at top. Green hanger. 

b Gray background. Landscape with bright sky 
mounted on black. Gold hanger. 

c Green background. Pine tree landscape mounted 
on red. Red rope silk hanger. 

d Redbackground. Hektographed poinsettia, Japanese 
style. Green hanger. 


5 Candy Boxes: 





Ls 
































a b 


a Red paper 6”x6”. Green handle 9 inches long. 
Fold sides partly overlapping. Fasten end and handle 
with paste or staples or fasteners. 

b Green paper 6 x9”, folded basket style. One or 
two red handles. 
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c White paper 6”x9”. Turn paper over before fold- 
ing a-b. Paste red oblongs in spaces. Use a-c for lap. 
No handle necessary. 






































c 


These gifts are all so simple that each child can make 
one. More difficult things can best be left for regular 
work when the disappointment will not be so great if a 
child fails to “get a good one.”’ 


Tue Party 


The Mothers had already had their chance to see our 
Christmas things, so the last two days could be spent 
strictly among ourselves. As the Second Grade like to 
come back to their old places, and the First Grade like to 
go visiting, the Second Grade teacher and I decided to 
have our “doin’s” together. Our superintendent never 
objects to any of our good-cheer plans. 

We have never established the bad precedent of ex- 
changing gifts in any way at the school-house, so we planned 
a Dutch treat in the form of a pop-corn party. Each 
child was asked to bring pop-corn for two. They were 
also allowed to bring their five-year old brothers and sisters. 

Well, the day arrived, and fifteen extra babies and 
bushels of pop-corn! Did you ever hear of a picnic at 
which there was not enough to eat? 

We read and spelled vigorously until two o’clock, then 
after a short recess the window-shades were drawn, the 
rug was spread before the fire-place, an electric light was 
dropped into the fire-place, filling it with “blazing embers,”’ 
and the candle on the mantel and on top of each little tree 
was lighted. The Second Grade tip-toed in and we were 
all seated on the rug. The light of the fire-place played 
its lights and shadows on a hundred happy faces and the 
joy of it all made us glow as with the warmth of a real 
fire. Each teacher told her most beautiful Christmas 
story, the First Grade sang its songs, then we all went to 
the Second Grade room for the rest of the party. 

That room was darkened, and a small tree*was decorated 
and lighted and on each desk was spread a paper napkin 
on which was a plentiful supply of pop-corn. After dis- 
posing of that, and then some more, we listened to their 
songs, said our “ Merry Christmases,” took a last lingering 
look at the tree, as we had of the fire-place, and the party 
was over. The Christmas things had been carefully 
wrapped and taken home at noon, so there was no occasion 
to re-enter the rooms after once leaving them. 

Children’s dreams are easily shattered, so we did not 
want them to even know of the wreckage. 

True, for three weeks there had been a little less time 
for drills, and possibly the reading had dropped a little, 
but how the general interest had been quickened, not only 
in the school life, but in each other; how noticeable the 
improvement in writing, in neatness of arrangement and 
pasting, in cutting and in accuracy in following direc- 
tions. Clean hands had been a little more in evidence, 
and the attendance blanks recorded no cases of inexcusable 
absence. 

Above all, there had been brightness in the faces of fifty 
little children, a bit of happiness had been added to their 
lives, and possibly both children and teacher had sensed 
the truth that there is joy in work and great joy in serving 
others, and who shall say that it did not pay? 
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Occupation Lessons 
The Christmas Poster and Sand-Table 


Johanna Holm 


(All rights reserved) 


The children love the 
Christmas story. Theshep- 
herds watching their sheep 
at night discover the beau- 
tiful star of Bethlehem just 
above the city. At the right 
of the poster the Three Wise 
Men are pictured coming 
to bring gifts to the Christ 
Child and to worship Him. 

The background for this 
poster is black-coated paper 
or the blackboard. The 
hills, the outline of the city, 
the rays of the stars, and 
the road are outlined and 
shaded with white crayon. 
(The white water color paint 
can be used and makes a 
more durable poster.) The 
star, sheep, Shepherds and 
Wise Men are cut out of 
white paper and mounted. 

This is a very effective 
though simple poster. It 
measures eight feet by 
twenty inches. 

In the December number 
of 1913 of the Primary 
EDUCATION were published 
two posters, one entitled 
Santa Claus and His Brown- 
ies, the other, Santa Claus 
on His Way. For Christ- 
mas either of these might be 
used very effectively on the sand-table. To develop the 
former, Santa and His Brownies, for this purpose, proceed 
as follows: 

Pile the sand into a rise of eight inches in the rear of the 
table and forming a gradual slope towards the front. Now 
by digging out a little sand in this bluff about every foot or 
so, the effect will be a range of hills in the distance. Witha 
nutmeg grater grate a thin coat of white chalk over the 
sand to represent snow. Plant little evergreen boughs 
among the hills arranging the largest trees in the front. 
Plant branches of other trees also. Build a house of blocks 
or fold one of paper and place to the right near the front. 
Make the windows and doors of orange paper with black 
shadows on it and paste on the house. 

Color and cut out the figures and mount them on heavier 
paper. Standards which are made by repeating the lower 
half of the object you wish to stand erect, are pasted to the 
middle of the object. Now bend back the lower part and 
set in position. To make the cutter proceed as follows: 
Cut two sides out of red cardboard like the pattern shown in 
poster. Take a spool box and paste the sides of the cutter 
on this box. Cut a piece of cardboard the width of the box 
and height of the cutter-back and mount on the back end 
of the box. Paint the box red. Arrange a seat in the 
cutter: Cut a piece of cardboard half an inch wide and a 
half inch longer than the width of box. Bend the two ends 
of this piece a quarter of an inch from each end and paste 
the laps thus made on the inside of the cutter near the front. 

Now arrange the brownies, reindeer, and Santa Claus 
toward the front of the sand-table as in the picture of the 
poster. The moon can be suspended with a black string 
in the rear of the house from the branch of a tree or 
pasted to the back of the table behind the hill. 





This, with the second poster and the Shepherd and the 
Wise Men Poster, would decorate the room very effectively. 
It lends a variety to the Christmas work which adds 
pleasure to its development. 
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Christmas Booklets 


Ada Cameron 


These posters were made by the children for Christmas 
presents to their mothers and fathers. : 

The night poster is made from colored paper. Dark 
blue is used for the sky. White paper for the snow. Dark 
green for the pine trees anda big moon is cut from a piece of 
bright yellow paper. 

Dennison starsare used in the silver, as stars in the blue sky. 

The reindeer are cut from dark brown paper. Their 
harness is made from strips of silver paper. The reins 
are of narrow strips of black paper. A strip is fastened 
to the head of each reindeer. These are brought into 
one line into the hands of Santa, who sits in the sleigh. 

The sleigh is cut from yellow paper. The runners are 
black, the robe is brown. 

The “Santa” is cut from red paper. Pink paper is 
pasted over the face and eyes and nose made with ink. 
Cotton is used for the whiskers. 

The sleigh is decorated with small green Christmas trees 
and toys in many colors. 

This poster, mounted on bright red, makesa very pretty 
Christmas gift for each child to present to his parents. 

A 9 x 5” white paper is folded into book form, lapping 
one side over about one and one haif inches. 

This booklet is opened and the chi'dren write “A Merry 
Christmas,” in the center of the inside. 

The Santa is cut from pattern and given to the children 
to outline and cut. Pink paper is used for the face. Eyes 
and nose are marked with ink. Cotton is used for the 
whiskers, also coat and cap trimmings for the boots, gloves 
and belt. A Christmas tree cut from green paper is put 
over his shoulder. 

A large Santa is unmounted and used as a tree decora- 
tion. He is cut from a very large piece of red cardboard 
and dressed as the smaller one on the booklet. 

On his back is a pack cut from brown paper and filled 
with all sorts of toys. There is a string attached to his 
head under the cotton band on the cap. In this way he 
is fastened to the tree and becomes a very good looking 
ornament. 

























‘ ‘ ’ \ a 
Christmas Hymn 
Bring in the trailing forest moss, 
Bring cedar, fir, and pine; 


And green festoon and’ wreath and cross 
Around ‘the windows twine. 


We keep the bright home festival, 
And with a child-like cheer, 
His angel-ushered birthday call 
The merriest of the year.— Lucy Larcom 
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December Craftswork for the Primary Grades 


Mary B. Grubb 


(Book rights reserved) 


Domestic Art work, the grade teacher will find 
that there are many practical problems that may 
be worked out on Friday afternoons. 

The girls of the third and fourth grades will enjoy learn- 
ing the various stitches. The running stitch, even and 
uneven basting stitches, the stitching stitch, blanket stitch 
and cross-stitch. 

They may apply them to a large needle-book, which 
may be taken home for a Christmas gift to mothers. 

The materials required are an oblong of Java canvas 
43""x7"; two oblongs of fine flannel, each 4”x6}”; two 
colors of zephyr or soft wool and a tapestry or raffia needle. 

With a long thread of the darker color of zephyr place 
a blanket stitch on all the edges of the canvas oblongs. 
In starting do not make a knot in the zephyr, but make 
one or two short running stitches near the edge to hold 
the thread. Go from left to right in this sewing. See 
Fig. I. Be sure you do not draw the thread tight. It 
is easy to keep the top of the stitches even by following 
the weave of the canvas. Try to keep the space even 
between the stitches. . When turning a corner make several 
stitches in the same hole, allowing them to spread around 
the edge in a fan-like form. To fasten the zephyr, bring 
the needle through to the wrong side and make a running 
stitch under the last blanket stitch. Always use scissors 
to cut your thread; never try to break it. 

About one-fourth inch from and parallel with the top 
of the blanket stitching put a row of the running stitch, 
using the lighter color of zephyr. Fig. II shows this stitch. 
It goes from right to left. 


| ben if the school has no special teacher for the 


One-fourth of an inch from and parallel with the even 
running stitch, make a row of the basting stitch, which 
consists of a long stitch, then a short stitch. Fig. III 
shows it as it appears on the right side. 

One-fourth of an inch from the basting stitch make a 
row, using the stitching stitch. It is made by taking a 
short stitch backward on the right side of the canvas and 
a long stitch, twice the length of the first stitch, is made 
forward on the wrong side. The third stitch is made 
back, and the needle goes directly at the end of the first 
stitch. Fig. IV shows this “back” stitch or stitching 
stitch as it appears on the right side, and Fig. V shows 
it on the wrong side. 

A second row of the same stitch may be added. See 
Fig. VII. 

Next fold the canvas through the middle cross-wise, 
mark the fold with a white basting thread. In the space 
below the fold make the initials of the person for whom 
you intend the needle-book. Use the cross-stitch for these 
simple block letters. Fig. VI shows this stitch. 

Finish the edges of the flannel sheets with the blanket 
stitch, using a light color of the zephyr. 

Fasten the flannel oblongs in the cover by making two 
long stitches. Fig. VII shows the needle-book completed. 
The one used for a model was made of tan canvas, worked 
with brown and green zephyr. 


A Canvas SHoppPING BAG 


A small shopping bag is shown in Fig. VIII. It is 
decorated with a simple design done with zephyr in the 
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' cross-stitch embroidery. A similiar bag made much 
larger would be a good school bag. Burlap may be sub- 
stituted for the Java canvas, after you have learned the 
' stitches. 

Fig. IX gives a number of cross-stitch designs. They 
may be applied to collars, belts, bags, table runners, etc. 


Work FoR THE Boys 
While the girls are sewing the boys may work out calen- 
‘dar mounts, match-scratchers, or the back for a telephone 
list or a board for mounting the list-pads for laundry or 
grocery. 

Heavy mat “board” or mounting cards may be used. 
The color should be in one of the neutral tints, the design 
worked out with water-colors in darker tones, but of the 
same color as the background. 

First decide upon the size and the proportion that will 
' take in the pad and a decoration. Next cut several pieces 
: of practice paper the exact size needed. Draw the oblong 
i‘ that represents the space needed for the list or pad, next 
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the holes for the hanger, then place the design. Work 
upon the paper until the result is pleasing, then trace it 
upon the mat board and fill in the outlines. Or, if you 
prefer, you can make a stencil for the design. 

If you are fortunate enough to own a scroll saw, or the 
coping saws, you can use thin sheets of bass-wood or 
holly. Decorate the real boards in the same manner as 
the mats, but when the colors are dry go over the entire 
surface of the board with a thin shellac. Apply the shellac 
with a broad flat brush. The dealer will give you the 
right quality of shellac and tell you how to thin it, if you 
explain that you wish the color to show through and give 
him the name of your wood. 

The designs given offer suggestions for filling the spaces 
around the pads. The oblongs shaded with vertical lines 
represent the spaces covered with the pads. ,. 

The pupils of the first and second grades will enjoy 
making sewing cards of Christmas toys or symbols. 

The reindeer is effective wher sewed with dark brown 


mercerized cotton on a light brown card. 
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Christmas Cards for the School-Room 


Rachel Weston 


The materials needed for these Christ- 
mas cards will be some correspondence 
cards, black waterproof drawing ink and 
water colors, vermilion and yellow ochre. 
The designs may be sketched or traced with 
pencil, then outlined with ink, using a stub 
pen for the heavy line; a finer one for the 
lighter. When the thk is dry, the margins 
of the cards may be tinted with a light 
wash of yellow ochre. ‘Touches of vermilion 
may be used on the letters and in the de- 
signs, as on the cap of the book-mark 
Santa Claus; the fairy’s socks and mittens; 
the coats of the soldiers and the background 
fer the chickadees, over which may be 
scattered a few snowflakes made with 
touches of Chinese white. 
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Before teacher writes each sentence on the board 


Wednesday The Painter. 


pupils see in how many ways they can tell His work. 
the same thing. His tools. 

Select the best sentence to be placed upon the Thursday Paper Hangers. 
board. Their work. 

Vary beginning words and phrases. Their tools. 

Thursday Correct use of “There is.” Friday Decorators. 

Place the following sentences upon the board: Their work. 

There is one egg in the basket. 

There is a robin in the apple tree. Second Week 


There is an orange on the plate. 
Ask questions like the following: 
How many eggs are mentioned? 


Monday How many kinds of people are necessary 
in building a house? 
Enumerate and state briefly each one’s special 


How many robins? Oranges? line of work. 
Always use “there is” when speaking of one thing. Tuesday What other trades or occupations do you 
Friday Correct use of “There are.” know? 


Place the following sentences on the blackboard: 

There are five robins in the nest. 

There are white daisies in that field. 

There are James and Henry. 

There are many maple trees along the road. 

How many robins are mentioned? 

How many daisies? Boys? Trees? 

Always use “there are” when speaking of more 
than one. 

Place sentences on the board, leaving blanks to be 
filled with “there is” or “there are.” 


Second Week 


Monday Abbreviations: Mr. and Mrs. 
arn to write them. 
Use them in sentences, both oral and written. 
Tuesday Use of capitals in writing proper names and 
for beginning sentences. 
Wednesday Pupils write on the blackboard the follow- 
ing dictated ‘sentences: 


What is a baker’s work? 
What are his tools? 
Wednesday The Blacksmith. 
What does he do? 
Thursday The blacksmith’s tools. 
Use of forge, anvil, etc. 
Draw some of the tools on the blackboard. 
Friday Why are blacksmiths necessary? 
Can you tell what it costs to shoe a horse? 
Give several problems on this subject. 
Draw a horseshoe on the blackboard. 


Third Week 


Monday Plumbers. 
Why are they necessary? 
What do they do? 
Tuesday Speak briefly of the professions. 
Doctors, lawyers, teachers, etc. 
Wednesday What do you want to be when you get 
big? Why? 
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s d and Third G | 
_ Daily Lesson Plans for Second and Third Grades ) 
Effie L. Bean 
Four 
There is Mr. Brown. 
December There are two birds in the pine tree. 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE Mrs. Brown is sweeping. 
Fu. Week The squirrel was eating nuts. 
Monday Squirrel. The boys were playing ball. 
1 Covering. Thursday . “The Night Before Christmas.” 
Are all squirrels the same color? Memorize the first ten lines. 
How does their color protect them? Friday Memorize eight more lines of above. 
Of what use is the fur to the squirrel? To 
man? Third Week 
Tell the different ways in which a squirrel Monday Memorize six more lines of Christmas poem. 
can move. Tuesday Memorize six more lines. Fi 
2 Claws. Wednesday Memorize six more lines. wal 
Number on each foot. Thursday Memorize six more lines. 
How do claws help the squirrel to climb? Friday Conp!cte poem. 
In what positions does it sit? 
3 Tail. Fourth Week 
Length. Monday Tiny Tim and the Cratchits. 
Form. Tell the story for reproduction. 
4 Ears and Eyes. Tuesday The Golden Cobwebs. (How to Tell Stories 
Tuesday The squirrel continued. by S. C. Bryant.) 
5 ’ Tell the story for reproduction. 
6 Teeth. Wednesday Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 
Number. Tell briefly for dramatization. 
Kind. Thursday Dramatize scenes of above story. 
7 Its homes. Friday Dramatize other scenes of above story. 
Summer. 
Winter. History AND GEOGRAPHY 
8 Habits. Firct Week 
Cleanliness. Monday Building a house continued. 
How the squirrel carries nuts. Lathing and plastering. 
Preparations for winter. By whom done and how? 
Wednesday Short composition on “The Squirrel,” Tuesday Finishing a house. 
written upon the blackboard by the teacher, com- Fitting and hanging of doors and windows. 
plete sentences to be given by the pupils. Laying of floor, etc. srl 
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Thursday Story of Moses, (Stories of the Bible, What kind of a climate does it need? 
Vol. I, p. 93.*) Bring pictures to school showing the plant, 
Friday Story of Joseph. (Stories of the Bible, Vol. I, flowers, etc. 
_ p. 70.*) 
Second Week 
Fourth Week Monday Tea plantations. 
Monday Read, “Coming of the King.” (“For the Describe one. 
Children’s Hour,” by Bailey and Lewis, p. 284.) What kind of people are tea-growers? 
Tuesday Story of the Christ Child. (“Child’s Christ Tuesday Rolling and drying the tea. 
Tales,” by Hofer.) Wednesday Marketing tea. 
Wednesday Continue above story. How is it packed and sent to us? 
Thursday Story of St. Christopher (Primary Ep- Different grades of tea. 
UCATION, December, 1903, p. 496.) Thursday A study of the Chinese. 
Friday Tell Christmas stories. Bring pictures to school. 
Pupils may bring Christmas stories to be read in Did you ever see a Chinaman? 
class. What was he doing? 
Have you ever visited a laundry? 
* NaTorE STUDY What is done there? ” 
First Week : - Pose Friday The Chinese. 
Monday Discuss the following questions to test the How do these people differ from us? 
general information of the child. How do they sleep? 
From what animal do we get lard? What is their pillow? 
From what animal do we get milk? ail eal : > 
From what animal do we get ham? mae Sie Wass Ap they ent 
From what animal do we get cheese? Third Week 
Tuesday Continue above. uM d » ities 
From what animal do we get bacon? = rd Fo os ey ere or t 
From what animal do we get butter? When y irk > “1 a \ ere are the Chinese boys 
From what animal do we get veal? Wh: “ie " s? "Chi .) lik “4 f all? 
From what animal do we get mutton? “Fly Kel mee ee eo oe 


From what animal do we get tallow? 
From what animal do we get wool? 
Wednesday Name all the juicy or fleshy fruits you 
remember. 
Thursday Name as many nuts as you can and tell 
the names of the trees upon which they grow. 
Friday A study of tea. 
What is tea? 
Will it grow in your neighborhood? 
Where does it grow? 
*Published by Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Francisco. 


Tell about the Chinese kites. 
Tuesday Fishing with bamboo poles. 

Where does bamboo grow? 

Do we have bamboo poles to fish with? 

Where did we get them? 
Wednesday Chinese school life. 

How do the Chinese study? 

How do they treat old people? 

Teach a short Chinese song. 
Thursday Study of sheep. 

Where do they graze? 
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Compare with the cow in regard to biting off grass. 
seas of sheep. 
orns, nose, feet, etc. 
Friday Wool. 
hearing of sheep. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Sheep. 
Habits. 
Often go astray. Tendency to follow leader. 
Love for shepherd. Guided by his crook. 
Obedient to his voice. 
rr Sheep. 


ses 
Wool. Leather. Flesh. Mutton. Tallow. 
Wednesday Use of wool to us. 
Name as many things as you can made of wool. 
Thursday Compare cow and sheep as to: 
Likenesses. 
1 Chewing of cud. 
2 Kind of hoofs. 
3 Lack of front teeth on upper jaw. 
Differences. 
1 Size. 
2 Color. 
3 Covering. 
4 Thickness of coat. : 
Friday Picture Study, “Feeding Her Birds,” by 
Millet. 
SEAT WorRK 
First Week 
Monday Give each pupil a paragraph from a news- 
paper or magazine. 
Pupils underline all words containing letter “a.” 
Tuesday Fold a square of paper into six equal parts 
and cut out snowflake forms. 
Wednesday Continue cutting snowflakes. 
Thursday Paper cutting of brush, pail and ladder. 
Friday Draw outline of a house and place the follow- 
ing words in their proper places: 
foundation, roof, floor, ceiling, siding, door, window. 


Second Week 
Monday Make a set of dominoes for your little sister 
or brother for Christmas. Cut out the required 
number of cards from cardboard. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Cut from red or blue paper a large number of 
small circles. Use a pattern. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Paste circles on cardboard in an order shown upon 
the blackboard. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete set of dominoes. 
Save for Christmas. 


Third Week 

Monday Make a list of eight things made of wool. 

Tuesday Draw pictures of the following: rabbit, 
turtle, clock, glove, flower, tree. 

Wednesday Give pupils a pattern of a large basket. 
Trace around it on Manila paper. Fill with 
flowers, using colored crayons. 

Thursday Write plurals of the following: cat, dog, 
pencil, bag, spool, book, bell, door, chair, window. 

Friday Make a list of seven things made of iron. 


Pourth Week 

Monday Copy, from your readers, a list of ten words 
containing, “oo.” 

Tuesday With colored crayons, draw what you would 
like to give to mamma, papa, grandma, grandpa, 
and baby for Christmas. . 

Wednesday With colored ‘crayons, draw three things 
you would like for Christmas. 

Thursday Fold a sheet of green and cut out 
a pine tree. Cut three trees mount. 

Friday Color a hektographed Christmas picture. 
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DRAWING 
First Week 

Monday Paint a parrot feather. 

Tuesday Paper cutting of a candle-stick with a candle. 
Make candle-stick of black, candle of white with 
- reddish yellow flame. 

ount on gra r. 

Wednesday Cumylets tice. 

Thursday Landscape. Blue sky, brown fields, dis- 
tant woods. 

Friday Paper cutting. Cart with red wheels. Mount 
on white paper, leaving top of cart loose. 
Cut vegetables from colored paper and insert in 

cart so top of vegetables show. 


Second Week 

Monday Model a vegetable. Clay. 

Tuesday Papercutting of acupand saucer. Decorate 
cup and saucer by using a rhythmic repeat, as 
described in November outline. 

Wednesday Paint a squirrel in silhouette. 

Thursday Paper cutting of owl. 

aes’ Illustrate the story of “The Gingerbread 

an.” 


Third Week 

Monday Wall paper design. 

Tuesday Paint a pine tree. 

Wednesday Landscape. Blue sky, snow and pine 
tree. 

Thursday Make a lantern for the Christmas tree. 
Use wall paper, 33 x 7 inches. Paste narrow black 
strips of paper across top and bottom (long way 
of ctuab Paste short edges together. Add 
black strip for handle. 

Friday Clay modeling. What you would like for 
Christmas. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Make a blotter. Give each child a dark 
green blotter and a piece of brown cover paper 
34 x 7 inches. Punch holes along one short edge 
and tie with pink ribbon. 
Cut out three hektographed white rabbits and 
paste on brown cover. 
Tuesday Paint two stickmen putting candles on a 
Christmas tree. 
Wednesday Match scratcher. 
Give each pupil a circular piece of tan paper about 
eight inches in diameter. 
From black paper cut out two owls on a branch. 
Mount a little above the center on the tan paper. 
Near the bottom paste a piece of black emery 


paper. 
Thursday Complete above match scratcher. 


Friday Make a rabbit candy box. Use 4 x 4 paper. 
Fold into sixteen squares. Cut off one row. Fold 
into box form and paste. Paste a white rabbit 
(hektographed) on each end. 


Music 
First Week 
Monday Select another song having phrases re- 
peated at intervals. Teach by rote. 
Tuesday ‘Teach syllables of above by rote. 
Wednesday Individual singing of above by phrases. 
Sing both words and syllables. 
Thursday Review all songs whose syllables have 
been learned, singing both words and syllables. 
Friday Same songs as above. 
Teacher sing first phrase; pupils, second; teacher, 
third, etc. Change about. 
Girls sing first phrase, boys sing second, etc. 
Second Week 
Monday Review rote songs. 
Have pupils tap rhythm in songs. 
Clap thythm (softly), wave hand, etc. 
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Studies of Sheep 


Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Teach scale, first by singing it with 
neutral syllables (loo), then by correct names: do, 
re, me, fa, sol, la, si, do. 

Sing it both ascending and descending. 
Use the name “scale” so the children will become 
familiar with it. 

Thursday Individual singing of the scale, either as- 
cending, or descending, as called for. Let teacher 
sing “do”’; pupils, re, teacher, me; pupils, fa, etc. 

Friday Review all rote and syllable songs. Be 
watchful of tone quality. 


Third Week 
Monday Teach a Christmas Carol by rote. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete above. 
Thursday Teach a Santa Claus song by rote, 
Friday Complete above. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Teach “Silent Night, Holy Night,” 
Three verses. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete above. 
Review favorite songs. 
Let the spirit of the song determine the tempo, 
whether it is to be brisk and quick or soft 
and slow. 


by rote. 


WRITING 
First Week 
Monday b b b b »b_ Ob 
Write six “b’s” on a line. 
Tvesday ball ball ball 
Wednesday bowl bow! bowl 


Thursday bubble bubble 
Friday k k k k k 
Second Week 
Monday kite kite 
Tuesday kitten kitten 
Wednesday s s s s s s 
Thursday such such such 
Friday sick sick sick | 
Third Week 
Monday Practice lines. 
Begin at top and go down at each count. 
All keep together. 
No waiting or lagging behind. 
Tuesday Figure practice. 
2 2 2 


kite 


2 2 
Wednesday 3 3 3 
Thursday 5 5 5 f 
Friday Review figures. Arrange a 
2 2 2 2 
3 3 3 3 
5 5 5 5 
Keep columns straight. 
Fourth Week 
Monday Pupils write their names, following a copy 
written for each child by the teacher. 
Tuesday Write names, arranging neatly upon large 
sheets of paper. 
Wednesday Merry Merry 
Thursday Christmas Christmas 
Friday On a large unruled sheet of paper, write the 
words, “Merry Christmas,” four times. 
Sign names at bottom of sheet. 
Have all writing uniform, i.¢., 
writing. 
Let pupils take these papers home. 


follows: 


in’ same sized 



























































Dickens’ Christmas Carol Story Picture for Langua 
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Paper Cutting — Dickens’ Christmas Carol 


Christmas Plays 


Dickens’ Christmas Carol 


(Dramatized) 
Effie L. Bean 


CHARACTERS 
Ebenezer Scrooge 
Jacob Marley, the Ghost 
Christmas Spirit of the Past 
Christmas Spirit of the Present 
Christmas Spirit of the Future 
Bob Cratchit 
Mrs. Cratchit 
Peter Cratchit 
Belinda Cratchit 
Martha Cratchit 
The two young Cratchits (a boy and a girl) 
Tiny Tim 
Fred Scrooge and his wife 
Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwig 
Guests 
Children playing 
Men and women on streets 
Fiddler 


CosTUMES 
Scrooge — Knee breeches, white stockings, low shoes or slippers, white 
vest and necktie and long-tailed black coat. Overcoat very long 
and old-fashioned. 
Cap drawn down over ears. 
Long muffler, wound many times around the neck. 
Mittens. 


Bob Cratchit, Fezziwig and all other men and boys, dressed similar 
to above. 

Mrs. Cratchit, Mrs. Fezziwig and all other women and girls — Tight 
fitting bodice with kerchief crossed on breast, wide skirt with 
hoops, if possible. 

Marley’s Ghost — Dressed in long white robe with a heavy chain 
around the waist and dragging on the floor. 

Christmas Spirit of the Past— Dressed in white trimmed with flowers. 
Long white hair hanging down the back. Carries branch of green 
holly in one hand. 

Christmas Spirit of the Present — Deep green robeor mantle, bordered 
with white fur. Holly wreath on head, set here and there with 
shining icicles or snow (made of cotton sprinkled with mica). 
Dark brown curls. Old sword sheath girded around waist. (No 


sword. 
Christmas Spirit of the Future— Deep black garment concealing 
form and face, one outstretched hand. 


ScENE I 
Scrooge’s Dream 


Time: Christmas Eve. 

PLACE: Room in Scrooge’s home showing a fireplace, two 
chairs, cupboard, table and a couch, placed obliquely in front 
of a large curtained opening into the next room. This large 
opening is to form the frame of different pictures to be shown. 


Scrooge (entering room through large door or opening and 
beginning to remove outdoor wraps) Merry Christmas! 
Merry Christmas! That’s all I’ve heard on my way home 
from the office! Such nonsense! Such buying of foolish 
toys and useless fruits and nuts and candies. Bah! Well, 
not one cent of my money goes for such things. Now, 
there’s my clerk, Bob Cratchit, poor as a church mouse. 
Yet even he could scarcely wait until closing time to cele- 
brate Christmas. And to think I must close my office all 
day to-morrow, just because it’s Christmas! And my 
nephew, Fred, came to invite me to dinner to-morrow. 
Expects me to give presents to the whole family, I suppose. 
Well, I won’t give them a cent. Nor shall I go there to 
dinner. Fred had better save his money instead of giving 
dinners. I'll eat my supper now and then lie down awhile. 
(Goes to cupboard and gets bowl, pitcher of milk and slice of 
bread. Places them on table. Siis down. Breaks bread into 
bowl and pours milk over it. Picks up spoon and begins to 
eat.) Now who would want a better supper than this. 
(Eats in silence a few seconds, then puts down spoon.) 1 
think I.will save the rest for breakfast. 


(Scrooge rises, goes to couch, lies down and closes eyes. 
Suddenly the ringing of a bell, followed by the sound of clank- 
ing chains, is heard. It comes nearer and nearer and finally 
Marley’s Ghost appears between the curtains of the large open- 
ing and looks at Scrooge. Walks slowly around couch point- 
ing at Scrooge all the while.) 


Marley’s Ghost There lies my old business partner. 
Scrooge (sitting up) Marley? Are you Jacob Marley? 
Marley’s Ghost When I was alive I was Marley. 
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Paper Cutt.ng— Dickens’ Christmas Carol 


Scrooge What do you want? 

Marley’s Ghost I have come to warn you. 

Scrooge Warn me? About what? 

Marley’s Ghost Do you see this long chain I wear? 

Scrooge Yes. Why do you wear it? 

Marley’s Ghost Each link in this chain means some 
mean act I performed while alive or some opportunity for 
helping my fellow-creatures which I neglected. 

Scrooge Why, you always attended faithfully to busi- 


ness. 
‘ Marley’s Ghost The business of making money, yes! 
But the business of helping my neighbors, no! So I have 
come to give you a chance of escaping my fate. 

Scrooge Tell me what to do. 

Marley’s Ghost I shall send Three Spirits to you. Heed 
well their warnings. (Disappears with a wave of the hand.) 


(Scrooge lies down again. Suddenly a clock strikes one and 
the Christmas S piri! of the Past comes skipping in and dances 
three tines around Scrooge’s couch.) 


Scrooge (rising) Who are you? 


First Spirit I am the Christmas Spirit of the Past. 
Scrooge Way did you come? 
First Spirit To help you to do better. Look! What 


do you see? 


(First Spirit points to curtains in large opening, which 
are drawn apart fron opposite sides. In the opening ap- 
pear boys rune, playing ball and shouting. Others 
dressed as grow%t-u> men anl women pass by carrying bundles 
and holly wreaths. As they meet and pass each other they 
call, “Merry Chris:mas!” “Christmas Greetings!” to each 
other.) 


(Draw Curtains) 


Scrooge How well I remember those happy days when 
I was a boy! 

First Spirit (pointing to opening, where curtains are again 
drawn apart and the scenei changed) Do you remember this 
Christ nas? 


(Fezziwig and Mrs. Fezziwig are standing together and shak- 
ing hands with guests as they appear. Fiddler appears and 
seats himself on an elevated chair and begins to tune up. After 
greetings are over, they dance. A Virginia Reel is pretty. If 


this is impossible, dance a folk dance. For the dance the 
piano may be used and the fiddler just go through the motions 
of playing, if it is impossible to get one who can play the 
violin) 

(Draw Curtains) 


Scrooge How good Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwig were to me! 
And what good times we always had at Christmas time! 
First Spirit And what is this? 


(He points to opening where scene has changed. Young 
man and young woman facing each other. Young woman 
shakes head and holds up hand forbidding young man to 


approach and slowly backs out of sight. Young man bows 
head, turns and leaves.) 


(Draw Curtains) 


Scrooge Ah! that maiden believed I loved money more 
than I loved herself and so she. left me. 

First Spirit And did you? 

Scrooge Alas! that I did. (Bows head in hands.) 

(Spirit skips around couch once and disappears through 
the curtains, waving hand. Shortly a clock is heard to again 
strike one and the Christmas Spirit of the Present enters and 
walks around the couch once, then pauses in front of Scrooge, 
who looks up.) 


Scrooge Who are you? 

Second Spirit I am the Christmas Spirit of the Present. 

Scrooge Why are you here? 

Second Spirit To help you to see the good you may do 
to others. 

Scrooge Yes, yes, help me. 

Second Spirit Now watch closely. 


(Scene in opening changes. Men and boys go past the 
opening carrying snow-shovels over their shoulders and shout- 
ing greetings to each other: ‘ Fine sleighing we'll have now.’’ 
“Come to the snowball match to-morrow, boys.” “Merry 
Christmas! Merry Christmas!” Shoppers walk by rapidly, 
carrying bundles, baskets, toys, etc.) 


(Draw Curtains) 
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partons How happy they seem 


Second Spirit They are cape, 
Christmas spirit. Now what is this? 


(Scene changes. . Sévooge’s oblann, Fred, his wife, and 
guests are seated at a table. They pass things and eat.) 


Fred I asked Uncle Scrooge to come and share our 
Christmas dinner. 

Wife Why didn’t he come? 

Fred’ He said Christmas was a humbug. 

Wife Isn’t he very rich? 

Fred Yes, but he does not enjoy himself, nor do any 
good with his money 

Guest He must be a queer man. 

Fred and Wife He is. 

Fred Lam sorry for him. But every Christmas I shall 
ask him to come to dinner. Maybe some day he will come. 


(Draw Curtains) 


Scrooge How i y my nephew ‘nil his friends are! 
(Bows head on ha aie) 


(Music is heard and voices singing a Christmas carol softly 
as if at a distance. Spirit disappears through the opening. 
Shortly after the carol is finished, the clock strikes twelve and 
the Christmas Spirit of the Future enters very slowly with out- 
stretched hand and paces slowly to and fro, then stops near 
Scrooge, who looks up.) 


Scrooge Are you the Christmas Spirit of the Future? 


(Third Spirit nods slowly, three times. 
points to opening: Scrooge looks.) 


Then turns and 


(Scene changes. Two men meet in opening and talk.) 


First Mam _ So the old fellow is gone. 

Second Man Yes, but no one cares. 

First Man Did he never do a good deed? 

Second Man I never heard of any. 

First Man Well, good-by, and a Merry Christmas! 
Second Man Merry Christmas! 


(Draw Curtains) 
Scrooge Whom are they talking about? 
(Spirit shakes head and points to opening) 


(Scene changes. Two women meet.) 
First Woman Have you heard the news? 
Second Woman Oh, yes! Everybody knows it. 
First'Woman Did he have any friends? 
Second Woman. Not a single real one. 
any. All he wanted was money. 
First Woman ‘Too bad! But it was his own fault. 
Second Woman Well, good-by, and a Merry Christmas! 
First Wc xan The same to you! 


He didn’t want 


(Draw Curtains) 
Scrooge Whom are they talking about? 
(Third Spirit points to opening where scene changes. 
Several men, women and children stand looking in one direc- 


tion.) 


First Woman There goes the funeral. 
Second Woman Poor Scrooge! Not a single friend. 


(Draw Curtains) 


Scrooge (placing hands to head) They were talking about 
me! Qh, what shall I do? 
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(He falls upon couch and buries head in pillow.’ Spirit 
glides from sight. Teo lew seconds o dech-dt tod glia 
six. Scrooge sits up, rubs eyes, looks about, puts hands to 
head, rises and looks all around.) 


Scrooge Why, it was only a dream! How glad I am! 
And just think, this is Christmas Day! Now, I'll see what 
I can do to make this a happy Christmas for some one. 


(Hurries about, puts on coat, cap, muffler and mittens. 
Leaves room.) Z 
(Curtain) 


Scene II 
The Cratchit Christmas Dinner 


Time: Christmas Day. 
Piace: Kitchen in the Cratchit home. 


(Large table in center of room. Mrs. Cratchit and Belinda 
spread a white cloth on the table and then set on the dishes.) 


Mrs. Cratchit I wonder why your sister Martha doesn’t 
come. 

Belinda Here she is now, Mother. 

Martha (entering) Yes, here I am. 

Mrs. Cratchit (running to her and taking off her shawl 
and bonnet) What made you so late, my dear? 

Martha We had some work to finish and we just got 
through. Where is father? 

Two Young Cratchits, a boy and a girl (jumping up and 
down, while looking out of the window) Here he comes, 
and Tiny Tim, too! Hide, Martha, hide! (Martha hides 
behind curtains.) 

Bob Cratchit (entering, leading Tiny Tim, who walks with 
a crutch, by the hand.) Well, here we are at last. (Looks 
around.) Where’s Martha? 

Mrs. Cratchit Oh, perhaps she’s not coming. 

Bob Cratchit Not coming? Why not? 

Martha (running from behind the curtains) Here I am, 
Father. 

Bob Cratchit (embracing her) Well, I’m most happy to 
see you, my dear. 

Two Young Cratchits (going up to Tiny Tim) Come to the 
kitchen, Tiny Tim, and see the goose roasting and hear the 
pudding sing. (They go off one on each side of Tiny Tim.) 

Mrs .Cratchit' How did Tiny Tim behave in church to- 
day? 

Bob Cratchit He was as good as gold, and all the people 
spoke to him. 

Tiny Tim (entering alone leaning on his crutch) Oh, 
Father and Mother! everything looks and smells so good. 
We are going to have a fine dinner, aren’t we? 


(The two young Cratchits enter, bearing a goose on a large 
platter. They place it carefully on the table. Mrs. Cratchit 
enters, carrying a bowl of gravy. Peter enters with a large 
chopping bowl half full of boiled potatoes, which he proceeds 
to mash vigorously, then carries them from the room, return- 
ing shortly with them in a bowl, which he places on the table. 
Belinda dishes up the sauce. Martha dusts off the plates. 
Bob leads Tiny Tim to the table and helps him to a seat, 
then sits beside him. The two ‘young Craichits place chairs 
for the rest and all sit at the table. Mrs. Cratchit helps every- 
body to potatoes and gravy and prepares to cut the goose. 
Tiny Tim and the two young Cratchits pound on table with 
their spoons and shout, “Hurrah!” 


Bob Cratchit I don’t think there ever was such a goose. 
Mrs. Cratchit And just think, there is plenty for every- 
body. 


(She rises and leaves room, returning with a large; round 
pudding with a spray of holly sticking im the top. The two 
young Cratchits bring in nuts, apples and oranges.) 
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bov Cra‘chit (rising and raising his glass of water) .A 
Merry Christmas to us-all, my dears! God bless us! 

All God bless us! 

Tiny Tim God bless us, every one! 

Bob Cratchit I wish poor Mr. Scrooge could be here 
But then, all he wants is money. Poor man! 


(Rap is heard at the door.) 
All Come in. 


(Door opens and Scrooge enters smiling and with his arms 
loaded with presents.) 


Scrooge’ A Merry Christmas to you all! And here are a 
few presents for you. A nice picture book and a game for 
you, Tim (patting him on the head) a ball and bat for you 
(handing them to one of the young Cratchits), a doll for you 
(handing it to the other young Cratchit), and a new dress for 
you and you (handing them to Belinda and Martha). And 
here, in this small envelope, is something for you and your 
good wife (handing it to Bob). 
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All Oh, thank you, Mr. Scrooge! eon 

Bob Cratchit Won't you sit down and have dinner with 
us? 

Scrooge Thank you, my friends, not this time. I am 
going to my nephew Fred’s for dinner, so I must go. 
Good-by and a Merry Christmas. (Exit, with a wave of his 
hand.) 


(The Cratchits look at each other in amazement.) 


Bob (opens the envelope as they crowd around and draws 
out five twenty dollar bills and holds them up) What does 
it mean? 

Mrs. Cratchit (rai ng her hands) May the good Lord 
bless Mr. Scrooge! His heart has changed. Now we can 
send Tiny Tim away to be cured so he won’t be lame any 
more. 

Bob Cratchit Hurrah for Mr. Scrooge! 

All Hurrah! Hurrah! (Waving hands.) 


(Curtain) 





The Brownies and the Christmas 
E. A. Myers 


CHARACTERS 

2 Brownies (brown cambric suits and pointed caps). 

1 Horn (child with large tin horn held in place for a cap). 

1 Tin Soldier (boy with soldier cap and gun). 

1 Gingerbread Boy (tan cambric pajamas, skull cap of same 
material). 

1 Drum (child with large cardboard drum to slip over head and 
shoulders and held in place by hands. The large drum-belt 
should be made with cords to give the appearance of a real 

rum). 

1 Clown (clown suit of white and red dotted muslin — white 
ma Ay pointed hat. Two small tin kettle-covers for 


1 Frosch. Dail (white dress and ribbons). 

1 Train (6 or 7 children standing close together in single file, 
with hands on shoulders of the child in front). 

1 Jack-in-the-Box (bright red cambric suit like clown suit, white 
frills, pointed red hat. Large cardboard or wooden box in 
which he may hide). 

4 or more Blocks (children with blocks made of cardboard and 
large enough to slip over head and shoulders and to be held 
up by the hands. Appropriate letters to spell four different 
words should be printed on the blocks). 

1 Christmas Tree (ch:ld holding branches). 

1 Santa Claus (small Santa Claus suit and bells). 


THe Toy SHop 
The above toys should be arranged in the following order against 
the wall. The toys must not move unless called upon to do 
so by the Brownies. 
Horn, Drum, Doll,. Blocks, Gingerbread Boy, 
Jack-in-the-Box, Christmas Tree, Soldier. 


Clown, Train, 


(The Brownies dance into the room and take places at the 
side near the Horn.) 


Toys 


Brownies (talking together) This is the last night we can 
play here. To-morrow Santa Claus will come and take 
the toys to the little Earth children. So let us be happy 
together. 

Brownie (in loud voice, stamping foot and clapping) Horn! 

(The Horn comes from its place with arms and body stifj 
moves with quick little shuffling steps to the opposite side o 
room and stands near the Christmas Tree. When ther 
it sounds the bugle call in a clear, sweet voice which the Browni: 
echoes.) 


Brownie (stamping and clapping) Drum! 
(The Drum steps out from its place and sounds the drum 
beat, at which sound the Tin Soldier from the opposite side 


moves across the room with stiff, shuffling steps keeping step 
with the drum beat.) 


Brownie Look who’s here! 

(The soldier takes its place near the Brownie.) 
Brownie (stamping and clapping) Doll! 

(The little French Doll comes out from its place.) 


Brownie It can move its head. 
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(The Doll responds.) 
Brownie It can lift its arms. 
(The Doll responds.) 


Brownie It can talk. 

The Doll (im high-pitched voice) Ma-—-Ma! Pa— Pa! 

Brownie (staneping and clapping) Blocks! (The four 
Blocks come out.) I wonder what little Boy is going to 
have these blocks. (The blocks turn to the right. As pre- 
viousty arranged the letters spell J-A-C-K.) What kind of 
boy is he? (The Blocks all turn to the left, this time spelling 
the word G-O-O-D. Other questions may be asked and the 
blocks spell the answers.) 


Brownie Gingerbread Boy! 

Gingerbread Boy I ran away from a little old woman, 
I ran away from a little old man, and I can run away from 
you, I can. 


(The Brownie chases the Gingerbread Boy around to his 
place.) 


Brownie Clown! 


(The clown ts supposed to be a wooden toy. lll its actions 
are stiff and jerky. It comes out with tiny noisy steps and 
turns around fwe times. Hands with cymbals are close 
to sides. It takes a few steps forward, then twirls around 
again. The Brownie stretches arms sideways. The clown 
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does the same, the hands together in the front, sound- 
ing the cymbals. It does this four times. It twirls around a 
few times and goes back to its place.) 


Brownie Train! All aboard! 


(The six children chained together by holding to one an- 
other’s shoulders start forward. They take quick little shuffling 
steps and make their way around the room and back to place 
as the Brownie calls out, “New York!’’) 


Brownie Jack-in-the-Box! 


(Jack jumps from the box where he has been concealed, 
and jumps across the room, taking a place beside the Brownies.) 


Brownie Now let us get the Christmas Tree and have a 
dance before Santa Claus comes! (The two Brownies get 
the Tree and place it in the center. The Toys and Brownies 
form a ring and walk around the tree. They all join heartily 
in singing (German, if possible) “Oh Tannenbaum, oh Tan- 
nenbaum!” As the stanza draws to a close, Santa Claus 
+s wae ringing his bells in the distance. The Brownie calls 

, “Santa Claus!” at which the Toys hurry back to their 
original places, standing pofety still as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The Brownies hide. 


Santa Claus (with deep voice) This is the last night we 
shall meet here. To-morrow night my sack won’t be so 
empty. (He wisks past them and out the door, calling to 
them as he goes.) Good-night! Merry Christmas to all! 
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Thirty days that cluster round 
One the whole year must 
remember; 
Christmas Day with holly 
crowned — 
Thirty-one days has December. 
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Three Little Spirits of Christmas 
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1. Three lit - tle spir - its now are out, With cheer the world a - dorm ~- ing; 
2. Joy, with the hap - piest touch - es seen, Sad things and bad is right - ing; 
3- Love fli -eth far and fli - eth near, No hum - ble_ task she’s scorn - ‘ing; 
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Love and Joy and Work, hand in hand, On Christ-mas Day in the morn ~- ing. 


Work is hang - ing branch -es of green, Or Christ-mas fir - es is light ~- ing. 
Love! ’tis love and _ lov - ing, you know, Make Cchrist-mas Day in the morn -_ ing! 
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The Little Fir-Tree 
A Shadow Play 


Madge Anderson 


O present this shadow play, stretch 
a a sheet across the front of the stage, 
or across a doorway in the audience 


room. ‘Toward the back of the 
| stage, or if there is no stage, in the other 
































































room place a light at a distance from the 
sheet; and have the actors stand directly 
near the shéet, so that their shadows cast 
on the white sheet will be life-size. 

The fir-tree can be cut from cardboard 
and braced with wood so that it will stand 
alone. The other trees can be carried by 

















/ children who stand so that their feet and 
legs cast a shadow which looks like the 
| lower part of the trunk of a tree. The 








shadow of the upper part of their bodies is 
of course hidden by the shadow of the foli- 
age of the cardboard trees which they carry. 


These trees need not be any larger size than 
the children can carry easily, for contrast 
with the little fir-tree will make them look 
larger than they are. 

Beforethe play begins, turn out the lights 
in the audience and light the candle, lamp, 
or whatever light you are using, to cast the 
shadows on the sheet. Some one behind 

7 the stage, but out of the path of the light, 
reads the story while the shadows act 
the play: 
Once in a far, dim forest, 
z A little fir-tree stood, 


It was the smallest tree of all 
That grew within that wood. 

















(Here the curtain is drawn just enough 
to show the fir-tree.) 


The. oaks were very stately, 
The poplars very tall, 
(Here draw the curtain entirely away 
from the scene.) 
And all the forest trees looked down 
Upon the fir-tree small. 
(Here bend the tall trees toward the fir-tree.) 


The fir-tree looked up at a star 
Above, that twinkled bright, 

_ And said, “I’m small; but I shall grow 

Until I reach that light.” 





And then the trees would laugh until 
Their branches shook and swayed, 
And said, “’T will take a million years, 
Or more, we are afraid.” 
(Here let the children shake the cardboard 
trees.) 





One day an elfin woodman 

Came walking through that wood, 
A-searching for a proper tree, 

As well as e’er he could. 


He passed the oak and poplar, 
He passed the maple too, 
He did not even glance upon 
The tall pine and the yew. 
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But when he saw the fir-tree, 
The littlest one of all, 

He cried, “Ah! here’s the very thing! 
So perfect and so small!” 





Straightway he took his hatchet 
And chopped that tree he found, 
Until the frightened fir-tree 
Fell headlong to the ground. 


He placed it on his elfin back, 
And ran and ran full soon, 

And ran and ran till he had run 
Far past the sun and moon. 








Far past the edge of night and day, 
-Far past the cloudy sky, 

Until he came to the world’s top, 
And climbed the North Pole high. 


There.at the Pole his master, 
Old Santa Claus himself, 

Received the fir-tree from the hands 
Of his swift woodman -elf. 


Then Santa trimmed that fir-tree 
With toys and tinsel bright; 
And Mrs. Santa helped him 
To see that it was right. 














And then they put that fir-tree 
Upon a shelf away, 

With dolls and sleds and other toys, 
To wait for Christmas Day. 


On Christmas Eve, the elm-trees 
That our front gate-way guard, 
Looked in the parlor window, 
(Or “school-room window’’) 
From darkness in the yard. 
And what they saw they whispered 
Unto the birch trees near, 
The birch-trees told the news abroad 
For other trees to hear. 
(Here let each “tree” walk across the stage 
and bend as if speaking to the next onc. 

















And so the story traveled 
From tree to tree, until 

It reached that far, dim forest 
Where stood those tall trees still. 


And then the tall trees heard 
The wondrous news from far — 
The elms had seen the fir-tree; 
And on its crown a star. 





Around it little children 
Danced merrily in glee, 

And sang a lovely anthem 
To that same small fir-tree. 








And listening to their carol, 
The little fir-tree smiled, 
Happy, because its branches 

Held gifts for every child. 


While the children are singing a Christ- 
mas Carol, the sheet may be removed and 
the audience may pass into the room which 
was the stage. There they find a Christ- 
mas tree, all lighted, waiting for them. 
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The Story Hour 


Jac and Jerry 
Alice E. Allen 
IV 
A Merry Christmas 


Jerry Bird and his mother live in the little Rose House on the big 
Rose Farm. Jerry goes to pay the rent. The money is in a little 
envelope in his hand. In the path he finds a tangle of red wool, fol- 
lows it, winding it into a ball, and it takes him to the little Rose girl 
up in an apple tree knitting a sweater for her red squirrel. ‘ 

She falls and is badly hurt. Jerry carries her home. Latter he 
finds he has lost the rent money. He is sure he wound it up inside the 
red ball. Mr. Rose does not think he can have done this. Neither 
ball nor rent money can be found. Mother selis an old Revolutionary 
sword, of which she and Jerry are very fond, to make up the amount. 
She has six dollars left which she saves for something nice. Jerry 
hides this. He carries the rent money again to Mr. Rose. Ten dollars 
of the amount is missing. 


Little Jac Rose had gone to sleep, lulled by one of Jerry’s 
Christmas lullabies. Jerry stole softly out of the room 
and down the long stairs. In the office, he found Mrs. Rose 
writing letters. 

“She’s asleep,” said Jerry still softly. 

“Jerry Bird!” cried Mrs. Rose — she always said Jerry’s 
name as little Jac did, in one word — “whatever in the 
world should I do without you?” She drew Jerry to her 
and kissed him. 

“You took it,”’ screamed the parrot from the hall. 

“T almost think you did,” cried Jerry. “What does 
make Polly always say that when she sees me, Mrs. Rose?” 

“Polly has always said that,” laughed Mrs. Rose. “You 

see she belonged to a queer old lady, Jerry. When the 
old lady was a young lady, she taught English in a girl’s 
‘school. She taught her pupils to say “I took it; you took 
it; he took it”; and other things that sound funny to us. 
Later, she lost her mind, and used to say these things over 
and over, and Polly learned them and forgot everything 
else she’d ever known.” 

“You don’t think she did take it?” asked Jerry. 

“The ball of wool? Oh, no, Polly didn’t take it.” 

“She acts just as if she knew all about it,” said Jerry. 

“Tf she does, she’ll never tell,” said Mrs. Rose. 

“He took it, he took it, he took it,” screamed Polly, 
laughing. 

“Who took it?’ cried Jerry, running to the door. 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Polly, her head on one side. 

“Mr. Rose has taught her that — and nothing else in all 
the time we’ve had her,” laughed Mrs. Rose. “But never 
mind the ball, Jerry Bird. It’s gone —that’s all. Tell me 
what you think would be nice for little Jac’s Christmas. 
You must be in it, of course — little Jac’s never quite suited 


with anything now unless Jerry, Bird’s in it. But what 
else?” 

“T know what she wants,” said Jerry. “She wants to be 
a Christmas Fairy, and give all the Cross-Roads children 
presents from a big Christmas Tree upstairs in her room.” 

“Bless her heart!” cried Mrs. Rose. “Ifsheonly could! 
But — how many children are there, Jerry?” 

“Twenty-five, counting all the babies big enough to 
come,” said Jerry promptly, “and Jac and me.” 

Little Jac’s mother shook her head. 

“She can’t do that,” she said. ‘The noise and confusion 
would be too much for her. We must think up something 
just as nice, if we can, but quiet. Jac is so weak — that’s 
one reason she doesn’t begin to walk again.”’ 

“She is better, though,” cried Jerry Bird. ‘“ Mother says 
so, and Mother knows a lot about sick people.” 

“She’s been better ever since she had you, Jerry Bird.” 
cried Mrs. Rose. “Nothing started her till that day John 
brought you to her. Dr. Stanton himself says so.”’ 

“Even if I did lose the rent money,” said Jerry wistfully. 

“Don’t think of that old rent money again,” said Mrs. 
Rose. “Forget all about it as I have.” 

“Mr. Rose hasn’t,” said Jerry. “He thinks about it every 
time he’sees me. He always will till it’s found.” 

“You're a dear, Jerry Bird,” cried Mrs. Rose. She longed 
to tell him that Mr. Rose had forgotten. But she knew he 
hadn’t. She was sure, though, that he would some time, 
and trust Jerry just as she did. And she was so glad to 
think that neither Jerry nor his mother knew anything 
about the missing ten dollars. 

It was when Mother was reading aloud to Jerry from a 
paper he had brought from the Rose farm about the big 
Community Christmas Trees in New York and other cities, 
that Jerry’s Christmas idea came to him. 

“Oh, Mother,” he cried, “please, please stop just a 
minute — so I can think!” Then, as Mother smiled at him, 
he went on thinking aloud. “Could we — couldn’t we — 
why couldn’t we have an outdoor Tree for little Jac? It 
could be that lovely big spruce that grows so close to her 
side window. We could trim it very quietly — and she 
wouldn’t see it till it was ali done. Oh, Mother, just think 
how lovely that would be!” 

Mother’s eyes sparkled, too, just to think of it. And 
before she and Jerry went to bed they had planned at least 
a dozen Trees, and all sorts of lovely surprises for all the 
children of Cross-Roads, even to little Jac herself. 

Mrs. Bird talked the wonderful plan all over with Mr. 
Rose the next day. And Jerry whispered it in bits into 
Mrs. Rose’s ear when Jac was asleep. Everyone thought 
it was a beautiful plan. Mary and Norah and Dr. Stanton 
were all warned not to let little Jac know one word about 
it. She was to go on planning for a Tree in hei room, 
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Christmas Night. But on Christmas Eve, the out-door 
Tree would be all ready for her outside her window. 

Mrs. Rose wrote invitations on little cards, shaped like 
bells and candles and socks. Instead of saying Christmas 
Night, as little Jac thought, each invitation said, “Christ- 
mas Eve at five o’clock.” Jerry tramped about with the 
invitations and told all the little folks to wear plenty of 
warm wraps. 

It really seemed that the day before Christmas knew 
what was wanted of it. It was all snow-white below and 
sky-blue above. There was just enough crispness in the 
air to make you know it was Christmas and plenty of sun- 
shine to keep you warm and make you glad all over. The 
shade at little Jac’s side window was kept down all day. 
But she was so busy she didn’t even notice that. There 
were tiny baskets to fill with nuts and candy. There were 
red apples to shine. She must pick out the biggest, round- 
est oranges and the stems of fattest raisins. And every 
little while she had to stop and look at the beautiful little 
gown which Santa Claus had sent her before Christmas. 
It looked as if it was made of silken rose-petals. There 
was a little pink cap, like a tip-tilted rose, with the calyx and 
a bit of stem a-top. There were green stockings; and 
each of the tiny green slippers looked just like the calyx 
of a rosebud. There were gauzy rose-colored wings and a 
slender silver wand tipped with a silver star. 

Each little child in Cross-Roads, all the old people, and 
those who were sick and shut in, like little Jac, were to have 
Christmas gifts. Mrs. Rose, Jerry, and Mother, who had 
come to help, wrapped the gifts in red or green paper and 
tied them with red and green ribbons. They made red 
and green bags, too, and filled them with popcorn. It was 
the happiest getting-ready-for-Christmas up there in little 
Jac’s room. And the happiest thing in the room was little 
lame Jac Rose, herself. 

At last, the soft-tinted darkness began to creep into the 
room. Mrs. Rose drew the curtains, started a blazing fire 
in the fireplace, turned on the lovely electric lights, and 
left Jerry to tell Jac stories so that she wouldn’t hear the 
children coming softly through the snow in the yard below. 

Little Jac had put on the fairy-gown — just to see if it 
was all right, she said. She sat in her big chair before the 
fire, looking for all the world like a Christmas Rose in red 
and green. 

Jerry could hear Mother and Mrs. Rose whispering at the 
front window of the big hall. He knew that downstairs the 
fun was beginning. His head was so full of the secret that 
he didn’t tell his story quite as usual. 

“Why, Jerry Bird, that isn’t the way at all,” cried little 
Jac; “it’s this way.” 

Jac went on with the story in her soft little voice. 

“But there isn’t a story you tell, Jerry Bird, so lovely 
as what will happen up here to-morrow night. Just 
think, there’s a whole long night and a whole long day, and 
then” — 

Jerry heard the snap of the switch just inside Jac’s door, 
which threw the room into sudden darkness. That meant 
that everything downstairs was ready, that his mother 
had gone down, and that Mrs. Rose was waiting in the 
door, just back of where they sat. 

“Why, the lights are off,” said Jerry as quietly as he 
could. ‘Never mind —let’s go look out of the window.” 

Jac’s mother pushed Jac Rose into the big window that 
overlooked the side lawn. Jerry shot up the shade and 
pushed back the curtains. Then, very softly and sweetly, 
with Jac’s father and Jerry’s mother to help, the little folks 
down on the lawn began to sing: 


“Silent night, Holy night, 
All is calm, all is bright!” 


Then little Jac Rose looked wonderingly out and saw her 
Christmas Tree. 

Tall and green and straight, with the strong light from 
the porch pouring over it, there it stood on the snowy lawn. 
Its tip was so near Jac’s window that Jerry could almost 
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touch it. It was sparkling from top to bottom with colored 
balls, bells, and birds, till it seemed to be hung with rain- 
bows. On every bough were red apples, or nuts, or tiny 
colored socks. 

“Oh, oh, ch!” cried little Jac, clasping and unclasping her 
hands. “Ch, JerryBird! Oh,Mother! SantaClausheard 
my thoughts, didn’t he? Oh, oh, oh!” 

She couldn’t do much besides “Oh” for some time. 
When the children finished the hymn, they turned and 
waved their hands and threw kisses to her. And she waved 
and threw kisses back and “Oh-ed” all the time, too. 
Jerry had put up the window. And little Jac leaned as 
far out as she could and wished everybody “A Merry 
Christmas — oh, such a Merry Christmas!” And every- 
body cried “A Merry Christmas” quite at the top of their 
lungs. 

Then snap — out went the big porch light. 

“Touch the tip of the Tree with your wand, Jac,”’ called 
Father, “and see what happens.” 

Jerry held Jac so she wouldn’t fall, and Mother held Jerry 
so he wouldn’t fall, and Jac reached ’way out and touched 
the very tip of the Tree with the silver star on her wand. 
And out on the Tree flashed hundreds of tiny colored electric 
lights. Everybody had to “Oh” and “Ah” all over again. 
Of course, it was really Jac’s father who turned the lights 
on. But little Jac, with her fairy dress and fairy wand, 
looked so like a fairy it was quite easy to make believe that 
she did it. 

The Tree was so beautiful, with real stars looking down 
at it, real little breezes just stirring its boughs, and real 
snowflakes fluttering down, now and then, and touching 
its green with fresh beauty. 

The children sang and sang all the Christmas songs they 
knew and some they didn’t know very well. Then they 
took hold of hands, made a big circle, and danced round and 
round the Tree. Father gave them their gifts with the 
love of the Christmas Rose Fairy. Then the Fairy, her- 
self, showered them with little bags of popcorn. And then 
they all came in, downstairs, and had sandwiches, cake, 
cocoa, and other good things. 

When they had all gone away, and the lights on the Tree 
were all out, Jerry undid a package marked with his name. 
It was a big, warm red sweater. And although the Rose 
Fairy had given it to him, he was quite sure Mother had 
made it. 

Christmas night, the loveliest thing happened. Jac 
simply couldn’t give up Jerry, and Jerry couldn’t give 
up Mother. So both stayed at the Rose Farm. Jac and 
Jerry were together in the window looking at the Tree. 
The lights were all out except the stars themselves. 

Big white snowflakes were falling, now and then, and 
pretty drifts lay white and soft on the dark green branches. 

Suddenly Jerry whispered: 

“Look, Jac—there’s Peter!” 

Sure enough, running lightly along the Tree, springing 
from bough to bough, came Peter, the tame squirrel. On 
one of the topmost branches, he helped himself to a nut, 
whisked about a minute, then sat up straight, his bushy 
tail curving prettily, his head on one side, and daintily 
ate it. 

“Jerry Bird,” cried Jac, forgetting you must be very, very 
still if you want to watch little squirrel folks, “I never 
gave Peter any Christmas present.” 

“He’s helped himself,” laughed Jerry. “I believe he 
must have a nest in that elm —the big one. That’s the 
way he went.” 

“But I must give him something,” cried little Jac. 

Mother came in just.then. She and Jerry found a little 
red stocking that had been left over. Into this Jac put 
a big walnut. Jerry crept out of the window and across 
the porch roof and put the stocking near the elm-tree. 

Next morning, looking to right and left, but never see- 
ing Jac and Jerry, still as two mice in the window, Peter 
a his reyes stocking. And holding it fast in his 
mouth, away he went, scurry, scurry, whisk, up thro 
the branches of the old elm! iain 
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Grandmother’s True Stories 
Mary E. Warning 
One Christmas No One Forgot 


T was Christmas Eve. The children in the big log 
house had thought that the time never would come, 
but here it was at last! They were all gathered 
around the fire-place, where a great log was burning. 

It was such an immense log that the boys had had a hard 
time getting it off of the sled and into the house. There 
they had rolled it right across the floor into the hearth. 

“Will one of you girls lend me a stocking, please?” It 
was William, Cynthia’s big brother, who spoke. 

“You see, all the poems and tales say that a person 
must hang up a stocking, and since I happen to have out- 
grown mine, I must borrow.” 

William laughed a funny little laugh. He thought, may- 
be, he was too old to be hanging up his stocking, but every- 
body in the house, even Father and Mother, did the same 
thing, and he didn’t care to be left out of the fun. 

Hannah went out of the room. In a moment she came 
back, holding up a pair of bright red hose. 


“This is my beautiful, bran new pair,” she said. “You 
may have one, William, and Miller the other.” 
Miller was lying on a rug, looking into the fire. When 


he heard his name he looked up to see Hannah offering 
him the stocking. 

“Why, Hannah, that’s good of you,” he said, “but 
I’m not going to hang one up this year.” 

“Not hang up your stocking! Why, Miller, what do 
you mean?” Cynthia could hardly believe her ears. 
Ever since her father had brought Miller, an orphan boy, 
home to live with them he had done just as the other 
children had, and always seemed happy. 

“Well, you see, it’s this way. Every Christmas Eve 
that I’ve been here, I’ve hung up my stocking and in the 
morning have found a lot of things piled around on chairs 
and tables that wouldn’t go in. This year I’ve planned 
to try something bigger. If your mother will let me have 
a pillow-slip, I think I’ll hang that up.” 

Nobody said a word at first. There was something 
about the boy’s plan that didn’t sound quite right. 
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“QO Miller! I wouldn’t do it,” cried Cynthia, at last, 
with a little quiver in her voice. 

“Why not?” asked Miller. 

“T don’t know why, but I wouldn’t do it. 
piggish,” said Hannah. 

“You might get something you didn’t want,” said one 
of the other boys. 

“Better not try it, old man,” added William quite 
seriously, “Let’s stick to the good old way.” 

Miller’s mouth looked like a straight line. Then he 
said, “I’ve made up my mind to try the pillow-slip, if 
Mrs. Story will loan me one.” 

Nobody said anything more about the matter, but when 
the stockings hung in a row from the mantel, a great, 
white sack appeared at one corner. 

Of course the children were up early the next morning. 
Some of them tip-toed out of their rooms before it was 
quite light. The log still burned on the hearth, and needed 
only a little poking to make it burst into a bright blaze 
which lit up the room. 

It happened that most of the family were in the living- 
room before Miller got up. As each one came in he glanced 
toward the corner where the pillow-slip hung, even before 
taking down his own stocking. Certainly the sack held 
something; it fairly bulged. 

When Miller at last opened the door, he was greeted 
with many “Merry Christmases.” If he did not return 
them very heartily it was because he felt a little anxious 
about that pillow-slip. 

But when he saw it, he fairly shouted. With a bound 
he reached his hook, As he took down the pillow-case, he 
looked around at the children, and cried, “Look here, will 
you? WhatdidItell you? Got more than any one, I bet!” 

Now this last word was forbidden in their home, and 
as Miller said it, Cynthia looked toward her parents. Why, 
what was the matter with Mother? Her face seemed a 
little white and she looked very unhappy. 

Just then a loud thud made her look toward Miller. 
He had emptied his sack and there on the floor lay —a 
pile of corn-cobs and a red brick. Not one single other 
thing! Miller’s face grew very red. He looked angry 
and ashamed and disappointed all at once. After one 
glance at the pile on the floor, he left the room without 
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a word. He left a quiet group of children behind him, 
too, until Cynthia, bursting into tears, ran to her mother, 
Miller was near her own age and was her constant play- 
mate. 

Mother gathered the little girl close into her arms. 
Then she looked at Father. He nodded his head, got up, 
and soon left the room. 

“Children” —Mother spoke quietly—“I want to talk 
to you a minute about this thing that has happened to 
Miller. You know that ever since he came to live with 
us, Father and I have tried’ to help him to be a good and 
happy little boy. For some time now we have noticed 
that he has been growing selfish. Now we are just as 
anxious that Miller shall grow into a fine man, as we are 
that you boys do the same, and have felt that soon he 
would need to have a lesson to help him overcome this 
selfish spirit. This morning he has had one that he will 
never forget, I’m sure.” 

“But, O Mother, not to have any Christmas!” wailed 
Cynthia. 

“Tt is very hard. 
help it, do you?” 

“Mother,” said William, “here is a base-ball glove in 
my generous lot of gifts. I happen to know that the 
glove is exactly what Miller wants. If you think good 
old Saint Nicholas would not be offended, I should like 
to give it to Miller.” 

“Why, William!” cried Mother, for the first time that 
morning looking happy, “I’m sure that is just what he 
would want you to do.” 

“T couldn’t part with this precious doll,” said Cynthia, 
“and I don’t suppose that he’d care for her anyway, but 
he shall have every piece of my candy and every single 
nut.” 

In a little while each child had chosen from his number 
a gift for Miller. It wasn’t always easy to choose one to 
give away, but that pile of cobs looked dreadful and Miller 
must certainly be a most unhappy boy. William carried 
away the pillow-slip and all it had held, while Mother 
put the breakfast on the tabie. She just beamed as she 
worked. 

When breakfast was called, Father came in with Miller. 
He had one arm across the boy’s shoulders. Miller still 
looked ashamed and unhappy, but no longer angry. As 
he took his place at the table William said, “Here’s some- 
thing that must belong to you, Miller. At least I heard 
you say you had asked for one, and I’m sure it was in- 
tended for you.” And he gave him the glove. 

One after another the other gifts were laid beside his 
plate. As the boy saw the children parting with the very 
things that seemed to him the most desirable, his astonish- 
ment plainly showed on his face. Then a great joy filled 
every corner of his heart. They were doing all this because 
they loved him! It seemed to Miller that he must jump 
right up from the table and do something for them. 

“Come, come!” cried Mother. “Eat the cakes while 
they are hot. The maple trees over in the big woods 
send you this syrup to eat with them, as their Christmas 
gift.” . 

And so began the happiest meal that family had ever 
known. 


I do not see, though, just how we can 


Toyland 


How do you get to Toyland? 
To all little people the joy-land? 
Just follow your nose, 

And go on tiptoes, 
It’s only a minute to Toyland. 


And oh! But it’s gay in Toyland, 
This bright merry girl-and-boy-land, 
The woolly dogs white 
That never will bite, 
You'll meet on the highways to Toyland! 
— Eugene Field, from “A Trip to Tovland” 
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Norma’s Happy Christmas 
Edith Vaughan Michaux 


UT .aren’t all Christmases happy ones?” I can 
hear you exclaiming wonderingly; and I can only 
assure you that they ought to be, of course. Some- 
times it is our own fault and sometimes it isn’t. 

This is the story of a little girl who came so near spoiling 
her Christmas happiness that a wise little Dream Fairy 
had to go to her rescue. 

Stocking Night was only two nights away, but Norma 
Brown sat sulkily on the stairway, watching the holiday 
preparations going on about her unmoved, as though it were 
not a matter for sparkling eyes and sudden happy little 
hugs of one’s mother. 

The maids were hanging holly wreaths at the windows, 
and trimming the stairs with greens; and every once in a 
while a delivery boy would leave a curiously shaped 
bundle at the door with a knowing grin. A tall pine tree 
was waiting to be dressed, just for Norma, for she had no 
little brother or sister to divide her pleasures with. 

There was a pleasant bustle everywhere, and I’m sure 
Norma had every reason in the world to be a very happy 
little girl. But there she sat in the midst of the holiday 
garlands, frowning instead of smiling; and kicking crossly 
with the restless little toes that most children would be 
hopping up and down on — especially at Christmas time! 

Nella, the cook, said openly that Norma was just a selfish 
little piece, who had been spoiled by having too many good 
things. “You should see, Mum, the little darlin’s hout 
at the "Ome, Mum, with but one toy to the ’arf dozen, 
bless them!” 

You see, Norma had been given so many books and dolls 
and games and toys and other things at other Christmases 
and birthdays, that now she could not think of a single 
thing she wanted. 

So she went to bed cross and unhappy. 

Then it was that the Dream Fairy wove her a special 
dream. 

Norma had hung her stocking up, and there was Santa 
Claus now, searching all through his pack for the very nicest 
things he had. But suddenly he shook his head sadly, 
as if he remembered something unpleasant. Now he 
searched his pockets, and taking out a pencil he wrote a few 
words on a slip of paper. 

Next morning she jumped up in excitement, to see what 
she had, and tucked away down in the toe of a very long, 
limp, empty stocking, where the best gift always hides, 
she found this note: 

“To be happy at Christmas, you must make some one 
else happy.” 

My! how surprised Norma was! No beautiful French 
dollie, no games, no candy even — nothing! Never before 
had a stocking looked so long, limp and empty! 

So this, then, was disappointment! And for the very 
first time in her life, petted little Norma began to think 
of many other chiidren, whom, she feared, often knew about 
empty stockings and sad disappointments. So instead of 
crying, and stamping her feet in anger, she called out 
quite eagerly, “O Mother, Mother! may I give some of my 
pretty things to the little children at the Home? And may 
I give a pink sash to the washerwoman’s little girl? She 
says she never owned one in her life; and, Mother, that lame 
boy down in the alley — I’m quite sure he has nothing but 
a kitten to play with.” 

Somehow, she had never felt so happy in all her life. 
She felt strangely like a little music-box that had suddenly 
begun to play. 

She called so loudly that she waked herself up, and as she 
quickly sat up in bed, she had to rub her eyes mighty hard, 
to rub away that long, limp, empty stocking. 
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Ideas from Everywhere 





The Christmas Sand-Table 
Edna Henkel 


I know that Christmas time is a time for fun, but I 
believe it is also an appropriate time for impressing some 
important facts and lessons. During the month of 
December the sand-table may take on the appearance of 
a desert, and from this may be drawn a geography lesson, 
a great history lesson and a reading lesson. It is well the 
first part of the month to acquaint the children with the 
life of the Arab. You may read or tell them the story 
found in ‘Seven Little Sisters.” After you have given 
them the Story, let them talk informally about the people 
of the desert. Palm trees can be made by covering paste- 
board with brown ra fia for the trunks, and pasting on the 
tops cut from green paper. Tell them the story of “The 
Three Wise Men,” who were Arabs. Have them cut these 
men on camels. An excellent reading lesson for third and 
fourth grades is “The Three Kings,” by Longfellow. Each 
day a portion of the poem may be put on the board and 
copied by the children. There is always a number of 
Madonnag in newspapers and magazines, which children 
can get hold of. Ask them to collect as many as they can. 
Talk about all of them in general and then select one, 
and make a more detailed study of it. 





To Secure Expressive Reading 
Try These Plans 


J. M. Niven 


RITE a short story on the blackboard, before the 
children come into the room, and cover it with 
the curtain — which is a most useful article in 
primary classes. 

When reading time comes, the children are told that 
there is something behind the curtain that is sure to in- 
terest them. It is then drawn aside, and they immedi- 
ately begin to read silently. 


As soon as they have found out the’ story, they stand be- 
side their seats. When the teacher thinks that sufficient 
time has been allowe,d the story is again covered, and one 
pupil is selected to tell in his own words what he has read. 
Another child is asked to tell his story, for he may remem- 
ber some part that the first one has omitted; then another 
tells his version and so on. 

Or, one child might be allowed to tell the story so far; 
another to go on where he left off, and a third to complete it. 

Beside this oral method, there is a better one, and that 
is to get the girls and boys, after they have read the story 
silently and it has now the curtain over it, to write out the 
story in their own words. 

When they have done this, one after another is asked 
to rise and read aloud what he has written. Children like 
to read what they have composed, and they will read it 
with more expression than they will the composition of 
another person. 

While those who had read out the story were busy 
writing, the teacher could pass up and down the aisles and 
discover which children, on account of not knowing a 
word here and there, had been unable to make it out. 
These could be brought to the table, and from the printed 
copy of the story, could point out which word or words 
troubled them. These could be assisted quietly so as not 
to disturb the writers, and then could return to their seats, 
and try what they could do. 


Write a story on the blackboard and have several places 
in it where some one says something. In order to get 
the children to notice that these parts are to be read with 
a little more expression, write the words enclosed in quota- 
tion marks in colored chalk. 

Next day write another story of the same style, but in- 
stead of coloring the whole quotation, simply make the 
quotation marks in color. 

After this lesson the colored chalk will be unnecessary, 
as the girls and boys will be able always to read it properly. 


Write an interesting dialogue on the blackboard and 
allow the girls to take one part and the boys the other. 
Indicate the two parts by writing the first word of each 
with colored chalk — using, of course, only two colors. 
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The children may now be asked to write a dialogue, the 
teacher choosing the subject. Later on, they may do the 
choosing themselves. 

The best of these dialogues should be preserved and after 
the mistakes have been corrected, they could be pasted 
on cardboard. They would serve to increase the teacher’s 
collection of reading cards. Besides, the children feel that 
it is a great honor to have their stories thus preserved. 





Christmas Shoes 


Square paper 9 x 9 or 12 x 12”. Fold into four. 
Then fold at the lines AA bringing ends BB to meet 











at center. Fig. I. 
“IN 
a 4 { x B 
7 t a. 
2 | s 
Fig. I 


Fold at lines BB over to center line. Fig. II. 

Fold through center line to look like Fig. IV. Fig. III. 

Now fold the portion BB of one of the slips at the dotted 
line C and turn underneath. Fig. IV. 
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Fig. II Fig. II Fig. IV 














Take the other slip and fold down portion CC at dotted 
line D to look like Fig. VI. Fig. V. 
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Fig. V 


Insert end of slip E into point F. Fig. VI. 


2 





Fig VI 


Insert finger at point G in Fig. VII and push down cor- 
ners and round out. Pinch up toe and shoe is complete. 
Fig. VIII. 
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Fig. VII 








Fig. VIII 


Wouldn’t it be a funny thing to hang up a shoe instead 
of a stocking on Christmas Eve? 

In France the little children put their shoes in a row in 
front of the grate and Santa Claus looks for them and fills 
them just as he looks for and fills the stockings of the little 
children in America. 


How One School Secured a 


Victrola 
Helen C. Gremont 


OW many teachers have gazed with longing eyes 
at the back page of Primary EpucarTion and read 


with a sigh — “Will there be a Victrola in your 
school this Christmas?” Hands 
The vote is unanimous. 

And then again, how many have repeated the sigh and 
put the idea away with the thousand and one other im- 
possible school-room comforts? Not unanimous this time, 
but perhaps a majority vote. Well, for such as these this 
article is written. 

Neither an interested agent nor a great amount of 
printed matter is necessary to convince progressive teachers 
of the inestimable value of music in the physical training, 
gymnastics and games of the school-room, or in the develop- 
ment of that fine esthetic sense that the school environ- 
ment should, but often does not, impart. 

Realizing these things the primary teachers of one build- 
ing set to work to devise ways and means for securing the 
necessary funds for a Victrola. 

First, a local dealer ~*o was formerly a member of our 
Board of Education,* snterviewed, and he expressed his 
entire willingness to gi.e a demonstration at the school. 
Thus, the interest of the assembled children was aroused. 

Next, we arranged with a photographer to take group 
photographs of the various grades and to print the same on 
postcards. With faith in the people’s generosity we ordered 
largely of these and the children sold them like the proverbial 
hot-cakes. A second printing, nearly as large as the first 


up! Down! 


order, was necessary to supply the demand. The photog- 


rapher further assisted us by offering to the pupil in each 
grade who should dispose of the most cards, an enlarged 
mounted picture of his class. Rivalry was keen but, as 
usual, when all are working toward such an end, there 
were no hard feelings. 

Perhaps you’ll laugh at the other things, but they were 
quite as effective. An appeal for old newspapers, folded 
flat, no magazines to be among them, resulted in hundreds of 
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pounds coming in express wagons, baskets, in the arms of 
big brothers and sisters or weighing down some small per- 
son himself. These we disposed of at a local glass factory 
for fifty cents per hundred pounds, and the amount in our 
treasury was v ry materially increased. 

The janitor then placed boxes outside each door and into 
them went every kind and description of old rubber article 
—overshoes, boots, leaky hot-water bottles, bicycle and 
automobile tires, and ys, even old jar-rubbers. The 
junk-man had such a load that the children laughed, and we 
laughed too at the neat little sum he left in exchange. 

Several other little things helped to swell our fund and a 
plan to sell block ice-cream was abandoned because it was 
found to be unnecessary. We shall leave that until later 
when more records are needed. 

These are very s mple plans that anyone might try with- 
out worry or personal expense, and in about six weeks’ time 
you can have your Victrola, not an expensive one, but one 
which will serve you wel and give many hours of pleasure 
and profit to the chi dren. 

[ neglected to tell that, in so far as possible, each child 
brought a penny to start the fund — in a few instances a 
nickel or a dime—but aside from this every cent was earned 
by working. 

The uperintendent, the medical inspector, one or two of 
the grammar grades, and a few parents and friends donated 
money for records, not a penny for the machine itself, 
so we feel that it belongs every bit to the little pupils who 
earned it. 
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Seat Work for Special Days 
Emma G. Olmstead and Emma B. Grant 
Christmas 


1 Paint flat washes of red. Trace and cut out large 
red stockings. 

Cut out gifts you would like to give to people. Paste 
these on the stockings. 

Make cornucopias of paper colored by pupils. 

Illustrate Christmas stories, using colored crayons. 

Paper cutting of the same. Do not use sacred stories. 
for this work. 

Make paper chains. 

Make Japanese lanterns. 

Make bookmarks. 

Trace a Christmas tree. Draw on it the presents 
you would like to give. 

Draw the toys you got for Christmas, 
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11 Illustrate: Bringing home the Christmas Tree; Piccola, 
etc; Christmas morning; Santa and the Mouse, 
from “The Child’s World.” 

12 Cut the “Three Wise Men.” 


Washington’s Birthday 
Lincoln’s Birthday 


1 Cut out a flag and color. 
‘2 Make a shield. 
3 Draw hatchets, color red. 
4 Cut out a house. Use brown crayon to make it a 
log house. ‘ 
5 Illustrate Lincoln chopping fails. 
6 Illustrate Washington marching with soldiers. 


Valentine’s Day 
1 Trace around hearts and makea valentine. Other 
valentines. 
2 Make up little rhymes for valentine verses. Give a 
list of rhyme words, as mine, thine, etc. 


3 Make dominoes. Use hearts instead of dots. 
4 Arrange hearts in groups of 3’s. Then write by 3’s. 
5 Illustrate child going to letter box to mail valentines. 
Easter 
1 Color Easter flowers. 
2 Draw a nest with Easter eggs. Color them. 
3 Cut a rabbit wheeling a wheelbarrow. 
4 Write a list of things a rabbit can do. 
5 Draw a family of six rabbits. 
6 Draw a large basket. 
Write in it the things a rabbit likes to eat. 
7 Illustrate the game of hunting for Easter eggs. 
8 Illustrate egg rolling. 


-- 
_— 


Cut a hen and chickens of colored paper. 
Cut the coop also. Paste on a 9 x 12” paper for a 
poster picture. 

10 Make border of rabbits and eggs. 
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A Happy-Thought Story 
: A.E.A. 


Once upon a time, not so very long ago, there lived in the same 
pretty little home, two pairs of little stockings. Both pairs were 
new. One was brown, because it belonged to Molly, and Molly 
had such brown eyes, all brown things seemed to belong to her. 
The other pair was black and silky. It belonged to Doris. All 
dainty things seemed to belong to Doris. 

On the morning of the day before Christmas, Mother put the 
black silky stockings on Doris. She slipped on some pretty black 
shoes. As she buttoned them, she said, “Do all you can to help 
Mother, to-day, dear — there is so much to do!” Then Mother 
put the pretty brown pair of stockings on Molly. She slipped 
on some pretty brown shoes. As she buttoned them, she said. 
“Do all you can to help Mother, to-day, dear — there is so much 
to do.” 

Doris kissed Mother and said, “Yes, Mother.” ‘Then she 
ran away to eat breakfast. Then Dolly had to have her dress 
finished for Christmas. And Doris had to finish a book of lovely 
stories. And she couldn’t help dreaming awhile after she had 
read the book. And there were so many other nice things to do 
of just the kind Doris liked best to do, that before she knew it, the 
day was gone. 

Molly kissed Mother, too, and said, “Yes, Mother.” Then 
she ran away to eat breakfast. Then she cleared the table and 
helped wipe dishes and made beds and take care of Baby and 
run on errands. And there were so many things to doof just the 
kind Molly liked best to do, that before she knew it, the day was 

one. 
r Christmas Eve came, all stars and snowflakes and little winds 
whispering “‘ Merry Christmas to everybody, everywhere!” 

Two little pairs of stockings were hurried off two little pairs 
of feet. Baby wasn’t well. So there was no one to help Doris 
and Molly take them off. And two little girls hung two little 

airs of stockings up by the fireplace. On one of Molly’s was a 
“little note to Santa. No one but Santa could have read it — 
the writing was so scrawly. 

Then two little girls went fast asleep. And two little pairs of 
stockings hung in the fireplace and waited for Santa. 

Jingle, jingle, jangle, jangle, jing, jang! by and by, Santa 
came. He took the things out of his big pack that belonged to 
Doris and filled each of her stockings up to the brim. Then he 

_stopped in the firelight and read Molly’s note. It said: 


Please put Baby’s things in one of my socks. He’s too new and too 
little to have stockings big enough yet. 


MOoLty 


P. S. Mine are the brown ones. 


Santa chuckled. Out of his pack he took a tiny turquoise 
ring, marked “Molly.” Still chuckling, he dropped it into 
one of her stockings. And a dreadful thing happened. The 
little ring fell right through a great hole in the toe of Molly’s 
stocking and rolled away into a dark corner. Santa stopped 
chuckling. He got down and tried to find it. He was so 
fat it was hard work. But at last he found the ring. 

“What shall Ido?” he said. ‘“‘The other sock must be saved 
for Baby’s things. And the ring will never stay in this one of 
Molly’s and not much of anything else with that great hole in 
the toe. I didn’t think Molly could be so careless.” 

Then up spoke one of the Happy Thoughts who live always 
in Santa’s big, kind heart. 

“Molly wasn’t careless,” she cried. ‘“‘The hole came because 
all day long her feet were flying about, doing kind things for 
somebody.” 

“Christmasy things, too,” said the Happy Thought who 
lives under Santa’s right ear and can mae him hear any minute 
by just bobbing u> a little. “Not any little girl that I know of 
does so many kind things as Molly.” 

“Let’s mend the hole,” cried the Happy Thought who lives 
close to Santa’s left ear. 

“Let’s —let’s —oh, let’s!” 
live in Santa’s busy hands. 
one — let’s help her out.” 

“No,” said the one who had spoken first. ‘Better yet — 
let’s leave gifts so that she can mend the hole herself. Molly 
likes to do things for herself.” 

“Put a big, round ball of mending-cotton right in the hole, 
chuckled the Happy Thought into Santa’s right ear. 

Santa was chuckling again. He dived down into his pack and 
brought out a big, big ball of brown mending cotton, bigger than 
the hole in Molly’s stocking. He put it ’way, way down in the 

(Continued on page 651) 


cried Happy Thoughts who 
““Molly’s always helping some 
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N.B.—This advertisement is quite as 
much for teachers who have in past years 
learned the usefulness of the Colgate edu- 
cational material, as for those who have 
not yet taken advantage of-it. We wish 
them to feel free to ask once each school 
et too for our co-operation in their 

ood Teeth—Good Health work. 











Cleanliness 


You as a teacher know the 7 
power of cleanliness — the’ ad- 
| vantages of clean homes, clean 
| schools, clean bodies. You re- 
_ alize also how large a part is 
played in your scholars’ prog- 
ress by clean teeth, which 
mean better school work and 
better equipment for life. 

You may not yet know of the 
help offered by the Good 
Teeth Pledge Cards and 


~GOLGATE’S 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Thousands of teachers have written 
telling us how helpful they found this 
educational material. 

Join th's army of teachers and your class will 
benefit—-your class-room work become lighter. 
There is no expense on your part—simply fill 
out the coupon below and mail it to us. 

We will send you free trial tubes of Ribbon 
Dental Cream and Pledge Cards for all your 
pupils. The cards bear the simple promise to 
care for the teeth daily—the tubes contain a 
generous supply of that delicious and anti- 
septically efficient dentifrice—Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream. 

We include for the teacher’s use our booklet, 
“Dental Lectures.” If checked below we send 
“The Jungle School,” an amusing rhyme (with 
co.ored pictures) to read to younger pupils. 
You can use this material very effectively in 
connection with your hygiene talks. It will 
give your pupils a substantial start on the 
road to “Good Teeth—Good Haalth.” 

Send the coupon today. 

















COLSATE & CO., Dept. 80 If ** Jungle School *’ ee 
199 Fulton Street, New York Gacch bos _| 


Please send me without charge trial tub-s and pledge cards for 


Number of Scholars 


COCO COTES HOHE THT H HEHEHE HEHEHE OES EE ESE E EEE EE EEEEES 
ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee 2 ee es 


ee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 2 es 


( This offeris good aati! Jz2. 15, 1915, a4 only in the U.S.) 
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The Singing Lesson 
IV 


Irene Douglass 


HE apparatus for the use of the teacher in the sing- 
ing lesson would include a modulator, a tuning- 
fork and baton, while, if there is a sufficiency of 
blackboard space, there might be painted in white 

upon a small portion of it soft accent marks which could 
be easily converted into medium and strong accents. 


This device will save much time and the teacher will find 
that she can write an exercise rapidly on the board which, 
but for the assisting dots, would probably be omitted for 
lack of time. 

The pupils should each be supplied with a song book con- 
taining songs suited to their ability, and also numerous 
time and sight-exercises. 

At first the teacher alone will make use of the tuning- 
fork, singing the key note or the chord to the children and 
letting them get their own starting tone without further 
help. For example, suppose an exercise was in the key of A 
and commenced on “soh,” the teacher would, by using the 
fork, find the key note and sing the chord,d m s m d, after 
which the class could easily begin the exercise on the “soh.” 

It is wise, however, to give the children some idea of 
pitching the tunes. They have probably noticed above 


each exercise or song the words Key A, Key C, etc. This. 


means that “doh” is the A, C, etc., of the scale CC B A G F 
EDC. To pitch a tune we sound the tuning-fork and sing 
down the scale till we come to the tone we want. For in- 
stance, if our tune is in E we sound the fork and sing CBA 
G F E and then repeat the sound of E to the name “doh” 
and sing the “doh” chord. 

The temperature of the room has much to do with good 
singing. John Curwen says in this respect, “A compara- 
tively uninteresting teacher will do fairly well with fresh 
air to teach in, but the most attractive teacher can produce 
little impression in the midst of foul air.” Therefore, see 
that the temperature is not too high and that fresh air is 
entering constantly. No one is anxious to fill the lungs 
with impure air, and as our singing lessons begin with 
breathing exercises see that the air the pupils breathe will 
refresh and strengthen them. 


BREATHING EXERCISE 


Let the teacher hold her, baton in a horizontal position 
a little toward the right. Have the class take breath as 
the baton is moved towards the teacher’s left and then 
expel it gently while singing “Ah” or “Oh” or G or F, 
while the baton is moved back again to the right. As the 
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baton approaches the vertical position the 
force may be increased and diminishe1 as 
it approaches the horizontal. This develops 
the idea of Crescendo and Diminuendo. 


Voice TRAINING 


1 Sing the following exercise in Keys 
C and D softly, paying attention to the 
vowel sound in each syllable. 


|\d:—|m:s|d':—]|d':—|s:m|d:—]| 
oh ee oh oh oh oh ee oh 


(2) Sing in keys D, Ep, E and F to 
oo, aw and oh in different degrees of force. 


\d:m:s|d':s:m|[d:m Pesala S: m| 
d:m:s|d':s: m|d:— 


(3) Aba —|m: pbk t|l:s|d': vr 
l:s|d’:r | 1 :s|d:m|r :— | 
wens Veerile 


‘}HE MOopULATOR 


During the modulator work of the third year the exer- 
cises will probably consist of the common scale and the 
two tones “ta” and “fe.” “Ta” being a half tone lower 
than “te” would of course be sung only after “te” or “lah”’; 
while “fe’’ being a half-tone lower than “soh” would be 
sung after “soh” or “fah.” 

1 Do not sing with your class while pointing to the 
modulator; if necessary, pattern the difficulty and have the 
class imitate. 

2 Again, do not always point in the same measured 
manner, but give some quicker and some slower movements. 

3 Point out the notes of some pretty, simple tune. 

4 Make it a plan each lesson to teach certain definite 
steps as: : 

“doh” to “fah” 

“rah” to “soh” 

“fah” to “doh” 

“lah” to “me” 


“me” to “lah ”? 
“te” to “me” 

“doh” to “me” 
“ ray” to it lah”? 


TIME 


Pupils should become accustomed to writing simple 
exercises in time to dictation. Have written on the board 
and also at the seats such exercises as: 

1 Write four measures with a double bar at the end. 

2 Divide each measure into two pulses. 

3 Put “doh” in the first pulse, continue it in the second; 
put lower “soh” in the third pulse, and in the next pulse 
“doh”; in the next “me”; and in the next “ray”; in 
the next pulse put “soh” continued into the next pulse. 

4 Write a three (a four), pulse measure on the board. 

5 How many pulses in each measure of the song? 

6 Sing individually and by class to time names, mono- 
tone, and simple tune exercises divided into two, three or 
four pulse measures, containing pulse tones, continuations, 
half pulse tones, half pulse continuations and half pulse 
tones, and whole pulse silences (Taa, —aa, Taatai, aatai, 
Saa. 

Ear TESTS 


The third grade should be able to recognize any tone of 
the common scale when sung as the last tone of a phrase. 
The exercise may consist of fragments of school songs, 
hymn tunes, or such examples as the following sung to 
*aa.” 

msds—f 
dsms—l1 
smds — |, 
sdms—r 


Slips of paper may be distributed on which the pupils 
may write the name of the last note sung. Occasionally 
a simple phrase as d mr m; ds m d, etc., may be sung 
to “laa” and the pupils called on to name the four notes. 

(Continued on page 64/) 
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THEORY 


A few minutes of each lesson should be 
devoted to speaking of the theory of 
music. ‘The mental effects of the differ- 
ent tones, the number of steps or half 
steps between tones, as from “doh” to 
“me,” from “rah” to “fah,” etc., strong, 
weak and medium accents, pulses, meas- 
ures, and time names should be studied 
from time to time. 


SONGS 


In the previous paper a general outline 
for the teaching of songs was given, which 
outline of course may be modified at 
various points to suit the circumstances. 
Strive to get a variety of songs. Have 
songs suitable to the different seasons and 
occasions. Some songs may be adapted; 
as duets, when half the class may sing one 
verse, and the other half the next one. 
Again, songs with choruses may have the 
solo part sung by the teacher, the choir or 
some individual child. Have many ac- 
tion songs, and put as much variety and 
interest into every song as it is possible. 
A few simple rounds, nursery rhymes, 
and other easy tunes may be taught from 
time to time. Do not teach every song 
in exactly the same way. Remember 
that ‘‘the spice of life” is nowhere enjoyed 
to a greater extent than in the class-room 
and in the singing-lesson. 


PEACE PRIZE CONTEST 


This contest will be held under the 
auspices of the American School Peace 
League, and is open to pupils of all 
countries. 

Two sets of prizes, to be known as the 
Seabury Prizes, are offered for the best 
essays on one of the following subjects: 

1 -The Opportunity and Duty of the 
Schools in the International Peace Move- 

Open to Seniors in the Normal 
Schools. 


2 The Influence of the United States 
in Advancing the Cause of International 
Peace. Open to Seniors in the Secondary 
Schools. 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and 
twenty-five dollars will be given for the 
best essays in both sets, 

This contest is open for the year 1915 
to the pupils of the secondary and normal 
schools in all coun tries. 


American Judges 


Cuartes H. Jupp, Director, The School of 
Education, University of Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Davin Fetmtey, President, State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 

Ernest G. Hapcoop, Head-Master, Girls’ 
Latin School, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary C. C. Braprorp, State Supt. 


of Instruction, Denver, Colorado. 

Emory M. Witson, Principal, Central 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

Cuartes S. Caapin, Principal, State Nor- 
mal School, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Joun W. Waytanp, Dept. of History and 
Social Science, State Normal and 
Industrial School for Women, Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia. 

ADELAIDE STEELE Baytor, Clerk of 
State Board of Education, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

A. J. Coup, Deputy of Schools, San Fran- 
_ isco, California. 


European Judges 


Henri LA FontaIne, Senator of Belgium, 
Brussels, Professor of International 
Law, President of the International 
Peace Union at Berne. 

FERDINAND Buisson, Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, Paris, Honorary 
Professor at the University of Paris, 
Honorary Director of Primary Educa- 
tion to the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Paris. 

KIRCHENRAT KRoNER, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. 

EmiteE ARNAUvD, President of the Inter- 
national League of Peace and Liberty, 
Vice-President of the International 
Peace Union, President of the Educa- 
tional Commission of the Universal 
Peace Congress, Luzarches, France. 


Contest closes March 1, 1! 75. 


Conditions of the Contest 


Essays must not exceed five thousand 
words (a length of three thousand words 
is suggested as desirable), and must be 
written, preferably in typewriting, on one 
side only of paper, 8 x 10 inches, with a 
margin of at least 144 inches. Manu- 
scripts not easily legible will not be con- 
sidered. 

The name of the writer must not appear 
on the essay, which should be accompanied 
by a letter giving the writer’s name. 
school, and home address, and sent to 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, 
American School Peace League, 405 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston, Mass., not later 
than March 1, 1915. Essays should be 
mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prizes will be made at 
the Annual Meeting of the League in 
July, 1915. 

Information concerning literature on 
the subject may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS IN LAST YEAR’S 
CONTEST 


Normal School Set 


First PrizE— Miss Emma Feldbaum, 
State Normal School, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

SECOND PrRIzE — Miss Ida L. Williamson, 
State Normal School, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

TuHirD PrizE — Mr. S. J. Skinner, State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 


Secondary School Set 


First PrizE — Miss Helen Mouat, Wad- 
leigh High School, New York City. 

SECOND PrizE — Miss Elizabeth Sappen- 
field, High School, Evansville, Indiana. 

Tuirp PrizE — Mr. Max Arthur Jordan, 
K. Eberhard-Ludwigs-Gymnasiums, 
Stuttgart, Germany. 


In addition to the cash prizes, Double- 
day, Page & Company will send a copy 
of “War and Waste,” by David Starr 
Jordan, to the three successful contestants 
and to the four receiving honorable men- 
tion in each set. 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 

Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 






































If a King’s Doctor 
told you to take 


Sanatogen— 


you would be impressed—for you 

now that a King’s Doctor must 
be a man of highest professional 
standing. You would take San- 
atogen feeling confident that it 
would do the things promised; 
give you fresh vigor, fortify your 
system as no other tonic could. 

Now it is a fact that the pri- 
vate physicians to seven Emperors 
and kings, after personal oserva- 
tion of its effects, have endorsed 
Sanatogen in writing. (See, for 
instance, the accompanying letters 
of Dr. Ott and Dr. Kuhn.) 


So you see a King’s physician might 
recommend Sanatogen to you, if you 
could consult him—indeed there are over 
21,000 practicing physicians who would 
tell you to take Sanatogen, because they 
all have written us of its wonderfully 
beneficent effect. of its power to strength- 
en the nerves, to help digestion, enrich 
the blood and generally uplift the system 
in a naturally lasting manner 

Such are the credentials of Sanatogen 
—they should, they must convince you 
that Sanatogen has a service to perform 
in your case. 

Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere in three sizes from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize International Congress of 
Medicine, London, 1913 
Dr. Ernest Ott 

Late King Edward's physician, Marien- 

bad, writes: 

“I have been using Sanatogen for a 
number of years in my practice with ex- 
cellent results. These results have been 
notably good in the case of elderly peoole 
when it was desirable to build up the 
strength, tostimulate bodily functions, and 
to improve the circulation of the blood.” 


Dr. Conrad Kvha 


Physician to the court of H. I. M., the 
Em or of Austria, writs: 

I have had the very best results from 
Senses in be ase nt f frail, ane 
mic children an tients si i 
wasting diseses.”” — 


for Elbert Hubbard’s 
new book—“ Health in the Mak- 
ing.” Written in his attractive 
manner and filled with his shrewd 
philosophy together with capital advice on 
Sanatogen, health, and contentment. It is 
free. Tear this off as a reminder to address 


THE BAUER , om co. 
26 C Irving P “we York 


<i 
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The Singing Lesson 
IV 


Irene Douglass 


HE apparatus for the use of the teacher in the sing- 
ing lesson would include a modulator, a tuning- 
fork and baton, while, if there is a sufficiency of 
blackboard space, there might be painted in white 

upon a small portion of it soft accent marks which could 
be easily converted into medium and strong accents. 


This device will save much time and the teacher will find 
that she can write an exercise rapidly on the board which, 
but for the assisting dots, would probably be omitted for 
lack of time. 

The pupils should each be supplied with a song book con- 
taining songs suited to their ability, and also numerous 
time and sight-exercises. 

At first the teacher alone will make use of the tuning- 
fork, singing the key note or the chord to the children and 
letting them get their own starting tone without further 
help. For example, suppose an exercise was in the key of A 
and commenced on “soh,” the teacher would, by using the 
fork, find the key note and sing the chord,d m s m d, after 
which the class could easily begin the exercise on the “soh.”’ 

It is wise, however, to give the children some idea of 
pitching the tunes. They have probably noticed above 
each exercise or song the words Key A, Key C, etc. This. 
means that “doh” is the A, C, etc., of the scale C B A G F 
EDC. To pitch a tune we sound the tuning-fork and sing 
down the scale till we come to the tone we want. For in- 
stance, if our tune is in E we sound the fork and sing CBA 
G F E and then repeat the sound of E to the name “doh” 
and sing the “doh” chord. 

The temperature of the room has much to do with good 
singing. John Curwen says in this respect, “A compara- 
tively uninteresting teacher will do fairly well with fresh 
air to teach in, but the most attractive teacher can produce 
little impression in the midst of foul air.” Therefore, see 
that the temperature is not too high and that fresh air is 
entering constantly. No one is anxious to fill the lungs 
with impure air, and as our singing lessons begin with 
breathing exercises see that the air the pupils breathe will 
refresh and strengthen them. 


BREATHING EXERCISE 


Let the teacher hold her, baton in a horizontal position 
a little toward the right. Have the class take breath as 
the baton is moved towards the teacher’s left and then 
expel it gently while singing “Ah” or “Oh” or G or F, 
while the baton is moved back again to the right. As the 
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baton approaches the vertical position the 
force may be increased and diminishe/] as 
it approaches the horizontal. This develops 
the idea of Crescendo and Diminuendo. 


VoIcE TRAINING 
1 Sing the following exercise in Keys 
C and D softly, paying attention to the 
vowel sound in each syllable. 
|\d:—|m:s|d':—]|d':—|s:m|d:—]| 
oh ee oh oh oh oh ee oh 
(2) Sing in keys D, Eb, E and F to 
oo, aw and oh in different degrees of force. 


\d:m:s|d':s:m|[d:m es s:m | 
d:m:s s |d' : Ss? m|d:— — || 

(3) Abs :—|m: fie tll:s|d':t 
l:s|d'ir]l s|d:m bf, 


‘THE MODULATOR 


During the modulator work of the third year the exer- 
cises will probably consist of the common scale and the 
two tones “ta” and “fe.” “Ta” being a half tone lower 
than “te” would of course be sung only after “te” or “lah”’; 
while “fe” being a half-tone lower than “soh” would be 
sung after “soh” or “fah.” 

1 Do not sing with your class while pointing to the 
modulator; if necessary, pattern the difficulty and have the 
class imitate. 

2 Again, do not always point in the same measured 
manner, but give some quicker and some slower movements. 

3 Point out the notes of some pretty, simple tune. 

4 Make it a plan each lesson to teach certain definite 
steps as: + 

“doh” to “fah” 

“rah” to “soh” 

“fah” to “doh” 

“lah” to “me” 


“me” to “lah” 
“te” to “me”? 

“doh” to “me” 
“ray” to “lah” 


TIME 


Pupils should become accustomed to writing simple 
exercises in time to dictation. Have written on the board 
and also at the seats such exercises as: 

1 Write four measures with a double bar at the end. 

2 Divide each measure into two pulses. 

3 Put “doh” in the first pulse, continue it in the second; 
put lower “soh” in the third pulse, and in the next pulse 
“doh”; in the next “me”; and in the next “ray”; in 
the next pulse put “soh” continued into the next pulse. 

4 Write a three (a four), pulse measure on the board. 

5 How many pulses in each measure of the song? 

6 Sing individually and by class to time names, mono- 
tone, and simple tune exercises divided into two, three or 
four pulse measures, containing pulse tones, continuations, 
half pulse tones, half pulse continuations and half pulse 
tones, and whole pulse silences (Taa, —aa, Taatai, aatai, 
Saa. 

Ear TEsTs 


The third grade should be able to recognize any tone of 
the common scale when sung as the last tone of a phrase. 
The exercise may consist of fragments of school songs, 
hymn tunes, or such examples as the following sung to 
“aa.” 

msds—f 
dsms—l1 
smd » 1, 
sdms—r 


Slips of paper may be distributed on which the pupils 
may write the name of the last note sung. Occasionally 
a simple phrase as d m rm; ds m d, etc., may be sung 
to “laa” and the pupils called on to name the four notes. 

(Continued on page 64/7) 
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THEORY 


A few minutes of each lesson should be 
devoted to speaking of the theory of 
music. The mental effects of the differ- 
ent tones, the number of steps or half 
steps between tones, as from “doh” to 
“me,” from “rah” to “fah,” etc., strong, 
weak and medium accents, pulses, meas- 
ures, and time names should be studied 
from time to time. 


SonGs 


In the previous paper a general outline 
for the teaching of songs was given, which 
outline of course may be modified at 
various points to suit the circumstances. 
Strive to get a variety of songs. Have 
songs suitable to the different seasons and 
occasions. Some songs may be adapted; 
as duets, when half the class may sing one 
verse, and the other half the next one. 
Again, songs with choruses may have the 
solo part sung by the teacher, the choir or 
some individual child. Have many ac- 
tion songs, and put as much variety and 
interest into every song as it is possible. 
A few simple rounds, nursery rhymes, 
and other easy tunes may be taught from 
time to time. Do not teach every song 
in exactly the same way. Remember 
that “‘the spice of life” is nowhere enjoyed 
to a greater extent than in the class-room 
and in the singing-lesson. 


PEACE PRIZE CONTEST 


This contest will be held under the 
auspices of the American School Peace 
League, and is open to pupils of all 
countries. 

Two sets of prizes, to be known as the 
Seabury Prizes, are offered for the best 
essays on one of the following subjects: 

1 .The Opportunity and Duty of the 
Schools in the International Peace Move- 
ment. Open to Seniors in the Normal 
Schools. 

2 The Influence of the United States 
in Advancing the Cause of International 
Peace. Open to Seniors in the Secondary 
Schools. 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and 
twenty-five dollars will be given for the 
best essays in both sets, 

This contest is open for the year 1915 
to the pupils of the secondary and normal 
schools in all coun tries. 


American Judges 


Cuartes H. Jupp, Director, The School of 
Education, University of Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Davin Fetmtey, President, State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 

Ernest G. Harpcoop, Head-Master, Girls’ 
Latin School, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary C. C. Braprorp, State Supt. 5 


of Instruction, Denver, Colorado. 

Emory M. Witson, Principal, Central 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

Cuartes S. Caaptn, Principal, State Nor- 
mal School, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Joun W. Waytanp, Dept. of History and 
Social Science, State Normal and 
Industrial School for Women, Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia. 

Miss ADELAIDE STEELE Baytor, Clerk of 
State Board of Education, Indian- 

lis, Indiana. 
A. J. Coup, Deputy of Schools, San Fran- 
_ isco, California. 


European Judges 


Henri LA Fontaine, Senator of Belgium, 
Brussels, Professor of International 
Law, President of the International 
Peace Union at Berne. 

FERDINAND Buisson, Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, Paris, Honorary 
Professor at the University of Paris, 
Honorary Director of Primary Educa- 
tion to the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Paris. 

KIRCHENRAT 
many. 

Em1Lte ARNAuD, President of the Inter- 
national League of Peace and Liberty, 
Vice-President of the International 
Peace Union, President of the Educa- 
tional Commission of the Universal 
Peace Congress, Luzarches, France. 


Kroner, Stuttgart, Ger- 


Contest closes March 1, 1! 75. 


Conditions of the Contest 


Essays must not exceed five thousand 
words (a length of three thousand words 
is suggested as desirable), and must be 
written, preferably in typewriting, on one 
side only of paper, 8 x 10 inches, with a 
margin of at least 144 inches. Manu- 
scripts not easily legible will not be con- 
sidered. 

The name of the writer must not appear 
on the essay, which should be accompanied 
by a letter giving the writer’s name, 
school, and home address, and sent to 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, 
American School Peace League, 405 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston, Mass., not later 
than March 1, 1915. Essays should be 
mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prizes will be made at 
the Annual Meeting of the League in 
July, 1915. 

Information concerning literature on 
the subject may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS IN Last YEAR’S 
CONTEST 


Normal School Set 


First PrizE— Miss Emma Feldbaum, 
State Normal School, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

SECOND PriIzE — Miss Ida L. Williamson, 
State Normal School, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

THIRD PrizE — Mr. S. J. Skinner, State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 


Secondary School Set 


First PrizE — Miss Helen Mouat, Wad- 
leigh High School, New York City. 

SECOND PrizE — Miss Elizabeth Sappen- 
field, High School, Evansville, Indiana. 

Tuirp PrizE — Mr. Max Arthur Jordan, 
K. Eberhard-Ludwigs-Gymnasiums, 
Stuttgart, Germany. 


In addition to the cash prizes, Double- 
day, Page & Company will send a copy 
of “War and Waste,” by David Starr 
Jordan, to the three successful contestants 
and to the four receiving honorable men- 
tion in each set. 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 

Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 



































If a King’s Doctor 
told you to take 


Sanatogen— 


a would be impressed—for you 
now that a King’s Doctor must 
be a man of highest professional 
standing. You would take San- 
atogen feeling confident that it 
would do the things promised; 
give you fresh vigor, fortify your 
system as no other tonic could. 

Now it is a fact that the pri- 
vate physicians to seven Emperors 
and kings, after personal observa- 
tion of its effects, have endorsed 
Sanatogen in writing. (Sce, for 
instance, the accompanying letters 
of Dr. Ott and Dr. Kuhn.) 


So you see a King’s physician might 
recommend Sanatogen to you, if you 
could consult him—indeed there are over 
21,000 practicing physicians who would 
tell you to take Sanatogen, because they 
all have written us of its wonderfully 
beneficent effect. of its power to strength- 
en the nerves, to help digestion, enrich 
the blood and generally uplift the system 
in a naturally lasting manner 

Such are the credentials of Sanatogen 
—they should, they must convince you 
that Sanatogen has a service to perform 
in your case. 

Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere in three sizes from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize International Congress of 
Medicine, London, 1913 


Dr. Ernest Ott 


Late King Edward’s physician, Marien- 

bad, writes: 

“I have been using Sanatogen for a 
number of years in my practice with ex- 
cellent results. These results have been 
notably good in the case of elderly peoole 
when it was desirable to build up the 
strength, to stimulate bodily functions, and 
to improve the circulation of the blood.” 


Dr. Conrad Kvha 
Physician to the court of H. I. 
Emperor of Austria, write: mesa 
** IL have had the very best results from 
Souter in ba tone nt of frail, ane 
mic children an tients i 
= a suffering from 


for Elbert Hubbard’s 
new book— Health in the Mak- 
ing.” Written in his attractive 
manner and filled with his shrewd 
philosophy together with capital advice on 
Sanatogen, health, and contentment. It is 
free. Tear this off as a reminder to address 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
26 C Irving Place, New York 
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Santa Claus 


Words Selected | Music by FLorENCE STEANE 
Allegretto 
ao 78, 6 od, 46, 84 Of pe: Bee Tome 2 why 8h,. A. 38 LW | 
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1. When all the lights are ver - y low, And fun - ny lit - tle shad - ows 
2. He nev - er makes a sin - gle sound, But goes. on tip - toe just like 
3 He puts a box of sweet - ies in, An ap- ple and an or - ange 
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creep; WhenChrist-mas trees be - gin to grow, And lit - tle chil poe are “ie a 
this; And when a ti - ny sock is found, He puts in first of ll a kiss, Right 
too ; A -hum-ming top to_ sing and spin, As prop -er tops should al- ways do, Then 
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dear old man comes. creep - ing in, With furs right up a- bout his chin. 
at the bot - tom of the toe, To make the  stock-ing sweet, you know. 


turns the lit - tle sock a -. bout, To show the “knob- bles” stick- ing out. 
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U—_____Christmas Entertainment, School No. 6, Baltimore, Maryland. 


& 
4 


Build your Christmas Entertainment 
around the Victor 


) te 
| + RB Whether it is the silent night of Christmas eve, the shining star of 
#41, Bethlehem, the morn with its joyous bells and happy carols, or the toys on 
the tree; whether the central thought of the exercise be the Christ Child, the 
Rem) = merry “Kris Kringle” or the wonderful “Santa Claus” with reindeer, sledge, 
|| 41 bells, pack and all—the Victor records will tell your pupils the story. They 
should all hear these records in celebrating the greatest day of the year for 
children. 


sso { Tot Fore Coristmes $1.25 
The Doll’s Wooing—2. The Sugar Plum Tree Patten 
88138 Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht Schumann-Heink 3.00 
63813 Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht 

Ehre sei Gott in der Hohe 


31873 Christmas Songs and Carols 
74187 Star of Bethlehem 

sens While Shepherds Watched 

mm Sy |) gee 
assis { Christmas Light, Behold 

16996 Adeste Fidelis 


-75 
31770 Hallelujah Chorus 
Victor Chorus and Sousa’s Band 1.00 


| 4 Is there a Victor in your school? The 
| Victor XXV—Type A — will be glad to give an entertainment to 
' : $67.50 special quotation elp secure one for a Christmas gift. Then 

; to schools only the Victor would make every day a day of | 
music in your school. 





: When fle new and ae « 
, } type of Victor is not in use, the . 
i: horn can be placed under in- Educational Department 
strument safe and secure from 
danger, and the cabinet can be 
locked to protect from dust 
promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 
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Song and Story 
IV 
Alice E. Allen 


(The little facts, fancies, stories, verses, and songs of this series — 
some new, some old — are given in the hope that every teacher will 
find something she can use for seat-work, for dictation, for story-telling, 
for pieces to speak, songs to sing, or plays to play.) 


Little Facts About December 


The month of stars and stockings, of holly and mistletoe, 
of songs and cheer and good-will — the month of Curist- 
mas! All its days point to the great day ahead, and, after- 

ward, look back to it. 

The™days are growing steadily shorter. About the 
t™,enty-first, we come to the shortest day of all the year. 
Then, so slowly you can’t see it for days and days and days, 
they begin to grow longer. It is in December when we 
of the country so often have those beautiful radiant days 
— not glittering, like January days — but shining softly, 
with blue skies, yet snowflakes, or tiny bits of frost, spark- 
ling through the air. 

The flower of December is the holly. Its gem is the 
turquoise—a dainty stone, blue as forget-me-nots or 
Christmas skies. It is said that if a turquoise is given by 
loving hands it will bring happiness and good fortune. 
There is an old story told of it that if its wearer is in danger, 
it will turn a paler blue. 

The: colors of December are crimson and green — the 
Christmas colors. Do you think they were chosen because 
of the holly — its red berries and glossy green leaves? Or 
because of the red lizht of the Christmas fire and the green 
of the boughs above it? I ve heard, somewhere, that these 
colors. were given to the Christmas Month because they 
were Charles Dickens’ favorite colors. He has done so 
much for our Christmas — we'd like to show his colors 
then, wouldn’t we? Let’s all read, all over again, his story 
of Tiny Tim. And then, very reverently, let’s say Tiny 
Tim’s prayer for all the great world this Christmastide — 
“God bless us, every one!” 


Quotations 

Of all the good days in the year! 

A good time, a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time! 

It has done me good, and will do me good; and I say, 
“God bless it!”’ 7 

Clash, clang, hammer; ding, dong, bell. Bell, ding, 
dong; hammer, clang, clash! Oh. glorious, glorious! 

— Dickens 


I still may hear the Christmas Angels singing in humble 
human hearts. 


— Winifred Kirkland in the Atlantic Monthly 
Give only loving gifts! — Emi ie Poulsson 


Hang up Love’s mistletoe over the earth, 
And let us kiss under it all the year round. — Selected 


Give the gentle word, the kindly glance, 
Be sweet and tender — that is doing good! — Selected 


If you’ve anything to give, 
That another’s joy may live, 
Give it! —Selected 


Pieces to Speak 


SIGNs OF THE TIMES 
Smiles on the faces as people go past, 
Squeaks in the snow when they hurry so fast, 
Meetings and greetings so merry and glad, 


Wishings and winkings all “Santa Claus mad”; 
Laughter that bubbles and merry wee feet, 

Holly wreaths hung all. the way down the street, 
See the green Christmas Trees frostily pearl’d, 
Christmas is coming — there’s joy in the world! 


Loving hands busy by day and by night, 

Loving hearts beating all buoyant and light, 

Secrets and whispers and mystery rife, 

Doors that dare close e’en between man and wife, 

Parcels and packages, bundle and box, 

Can’t some one hurry those stupid old clocks? 

Santa Claus waits on his trip to be whirled — 

Christmas is coming — there’s joy in the world! 
—Gladys Hyatt Sincla:r in St. Nicholas, December, 1911 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


What does it mean when the days are short? 
When the leaves are gone and the brooks are dumb? 
When the fields are white with the drifting snow? 
These are the signs that winter has come! 
— M. E. N. Hathaway 


(From the ‘Elson Primary School Reader.’”’ Used with the. kind 
permission of Scott, Foresman & Co.) 


Cominc EvENTS 
The day before Christmas is Good Child Day, 
How sweetly together the children all play, 
With never a quarrel and never a slight, 
While everything seems to go about right! 
The-day before Christmas is Good Child Day — 
I wonder why it should happen that way? 
— C.C. Starkweather, in Wide Awake, December, 1890 


CAROL 
God rest ye, little children, let nothing you affright, 
For Jesus Christ, your Saviour, was born this happy night; 
Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks sleeping lay, 
When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, was born on Christ- 
mas Day!—Dinah Maria Mulock 


THERE’S A SONG IN THE AIR 
There’s a song in the air, 
There’s a star in the sky, 
There’s a Mother’s deep: prayer, 
And a Baby’s low cry; 
And the Star rains its fire while the beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King! 
—J.,G. Holland 


CHRISTMAS 


Here comes the little Chrisi-Child, 
All innocence and joy; 

And bearing gifts in either hand 
For every girl and boy. 

He tells the tender story, 
About the holy Maid, 

And Jesus in the manger 
Before the oxen laid. 

Like any little winter bird, 
He sings his sweetest song, 

Till all the cherubs in the sky 
To hear his carol throng. 

He is the children’s Christmas — 
They come without a call, 

To gather round the gracious Child 
Who bringeth joy to all. 

— Rose Terry Cook 
(Continued on page 646) 
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Latta’s Helps For Teachers 


Best on Earth, Least Expensive—Sent Postpaid 


Read Our Best Offers 


1. Send a money order for at least 30c worth of goods and ask 
for one copy of Teacher’s Bulletin included free. 
Send a money order for at least 50c worth of goods and ask 
for both copies of Teacher’s Bulletin included free. 
Send a money order for at least $4.00 worth of goods and ask 


for Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, epee free. 
Teacher’s Bulletin No. 1, for Fall and Winter.............. 
Teacher’s Bulletin No. 2 for Winter and Spri ng Rkcwah\ bebe ise 
ce 3 
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Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged........... $1.00 

41 New Paper Cutting Designs.........-- Hints and Devices for Teachers........... 20c 12 Sheets prmnapecont Trea Parer..... 15c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard... Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings...... 8c 25 Public School Report Cards....... iiwevtee 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted > Gingerbread Boy Story with 16 Drawings, 12c 15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, eanarted colors, 10c 
44 Large Deawiene 00. COE vc cccacsccces 26c Farm Stories with 16 Drawings, primary..12c Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 wees Se Over 3,000 Script Words to paste......... 16c 25 Prize Cards, good for any subject..... 10c { 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color.......... Over 3,000 Printed Words to paste....... 16c Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c i} 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color..... “i Word Cards gi! print and script, set, 28c Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set..25c } 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inch .-10e The Beginner’s Outfit for four children..$2.20 Latta’s Business Exercise, for all rades..25¢ 
16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 15c Over 300 Written Copies for Penmanship. . 5c 16 Manual Training Exercises for Boys. 
12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil...... 13c 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15¢ 
12 Dolls of Nations to Color......+.+++++ 6c Letters and {oe %-inch, on cards....30c Reading and Phonics in Primary Grades. .25Sc¢ 
8 Large Physiology Drawings.........-- 10c Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10¢ Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15c;.2 doz..25e 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, ise Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last Bly .ccoos 25¢ 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards..........+ Se Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve; 20 Outline Maps, 8%x11,. name maps..... 10¢ 
New Intermediate Arithmetic Cards...... ie Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill: Gleaners; Large Outline Mans of U. S. for Charts, 

8 Intermediate Language Pictures.......20c Angelus ; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...60¢ 24x36 inches, 3 for.....c.seesscceeeee 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


itd 


Borders, each Sc. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Beowsies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes ; Cattails; Holly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia. 

Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each Sc. Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; Lion; Pig ; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey: 
Goose; Hen: Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; Locomotive; teamer; Buffalo; Indian. 

Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin ; Turkey 




















. 
Calendar ; <=, Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- Read This Letter 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; ashington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. “Last year my school prepared an exhibi- 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group tion for our county fair and won the $10 cash 
of States. You may name any of above maps, "about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work, 


prize, besides several other: useful premiums. 


Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe; World; ’Ancient History. Our county superintendent; now. has the dis- 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird play at the state fair where we feel sure of 
Stencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five-inch Ornamental winning more prizes. We were successful in 
Alphabet. for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six- inch Old English Alphabet for this undertaking because we had your book 
25¢e; Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, ccmplete set, 10c. for teachers and other helps that you publish.” 
Colored ‘Chalk, Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 


Other School Supplies 


Postage or Express Extra 
Teachers are greatly favored by the late parcel post ruling. Ask your 
postmaster or rural carrier for detailed information. Send a money order 
and be sure to include enough postage. If vou allow too much for a ae 


we! will return it in stamps with the goods. 
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Caaf Patterns, set of 33 by Latta, Rubber Type Printer for making charts, Reed, per pound, No. 1 vr 60c; No. 2 
rinted on heavy cardboard or — in H-inch type (6 Ibs.)......--ceecseees $1.20 medium, Se; No. 3 medium coarse, 50c; 
our caters, ready to make up (24 oz.)..38¢ Rubber Type Printer, %-in. type (12 oz.) 48c No. 4 coarse, 45c; No. 5 coarser....... 

Cardboard for sewing cards and construc- Mounting Paper, Special Quality, heavy Latta’s Christmas Boxes holly, printed, 

tion, white, tough, 56 shts 9x12 (2 lbs.) 20c 20x25 in., Grey or Seal Brown (2 Ib Ibs.) 25¢ ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 oz.)....10 

Chart Paper, 12 sq. yds., (2 OS 25 Paper for folding and cuttles, assorted Christmas Boxes, printed and cut rover to 

Drawing eer, palin, 9x1 (S, BB.) vse colors, 20x25, 45 sheets (3 Ibs.)........ 25e fold, dozen (6 02.)....ccsccccccecsccss 

Drawing Paper, white, 9x12 (9 Ibs.)...... Shoe Pe 3000, six colors (12 rand. :15e Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial (5 oz.)...- Sesog 
wing and Construction Paper, heavy, Sewing ard Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 oz.). -10¢ Tableaux Li ight, name color, can é oz.). .30c 

9x12, ag colors, 50 sheets (20 oz. "15¢ Scissors, 41-inch, blunt, dozen (18 oz.). -_ Beginner’s ret | FF Sarees 6c 

Hektograph. 8 Y%x11%, ink, etc. (5 lbs.). $2.00 Raffa, natural RL St tating U. S. Flags, 11x18, mounted, doz. (1 Ib.)..35¢ 

Hektograph Paper, 84%4x11 (6 Ibs.)......++. Raffia, colored, name color (% Ib.)....... bse Brass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 100 

Hektograph Ink. name color, bottle (8 0z.)18c Raffa Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 o2.)........ 10c (4 oz.) %-in. ; WY-in. 12¢; %-in....19 


Address J. S. LATTA, INC., BOX 29, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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(Continued from page 644) 


THe PIE AND THE CLOCK 


(Sketch on blackboard clock-face, with hands showing five minutes 
past three — the, inclosed space shows the shape of a piece of pie.) 
On Christmas Day, we had a pie, 

A nice round pie with a crimpy rim, 
And Mother was cutting it, and she said, 

“Big or little?” to Uncle Jim. 
Uncle Jim looked a funny look 

Right up over Mother’s head, 
Then he told her, “ ’Bout ten minutes, please,” 

Truly that’s just what he said. 


Everybody stared at him, 
Mother said, “ What under the sun?” 
Father said, “Too deep for me, 
Come Jim, give us an easy one!” 
But I looked up at our tall old clock 
Where Uncle Jim had looked when he spoke,” 
Five Minutes Past Three! And he winked at me, 
And I winked back, for I saw the joke! 
— Eliza Atkins Stone, in St. Nicholas 


MAryory’s CHRISTMAS 


I’m just a happy little girl, 
My name is Marjory; 

I’m seven years old the very month 
They have the Christmas Tree. 

My folks are always good to me, 
When Santa makes his call, 

But it never seems like Christmas, 
Unless I get a dol. 


My mother strings popcorn and hangs 
It all around the Tree; 

An’ colored candles and bright balls 
It’s pretty as can be. 

But if I had a lovely tree 
Four times as full and tall, 

It would never seem like Christmas 
Unless I got a doll. 


I want a bracelet and a ring, 
A gold watch and a muff, 
They said I’d have a bicycle 
When I got old enough. 
I'll like the handkerchiefs I’ll get, 
The story-books and all, 
But it won’t seem quite like Christmas, 
Unless I get a doll! 
—J.H. Taylor, in Little Folks, December, 1902 
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CruEL Miss NEWELL 
Miss Seraphina Martha Newell 
Was thought by some to be quite cruel, 
And shall I tell you why? 


On Saturdays she used to bake 
The pasty cake, the tasty cake, 
And pastry known as pie. 


To watch her was a fearsome sight, 

She beat the eggs both yolk and white, 
She whipped the cream with all her might, 
And stoned the raisins with delight, 


That’s why Miss Serephina Newell 
Was thought by some to be quite cruel. 
— Charles Battell Loomis, in St. Nicholas, August, 1899 


THE Brrps’ CHRISTMAS 
In the far-off land of Norway, 
Where the winter lingers late, 
And long for the singing-birds and flowers, 
Must the little children wait, 
When harvest is gathered, the children 
In the golden fields remain, 
Till their busy little hands have gleaned 
A generous sheaf of grain. 


On the joyous Christmas morning, 
Just in front of every door, 

A tall pole is crowned with clustering grain 
And is set the birds before. 

And which are the happiest, truly, 
You would find it hard to tell, 

Sparrows sharing the Christmas cheer, 
Or the children who love them well. 


— Celia Thaxter 
(From the “Riverside Graded Song Book.”’) 


At CHRISTMAS 
At Christmas, 


There’s one thing better than having all that you wish or 


require 


And that’s the giving another the whole of his heart’s 


desire, 
At Christmas. — Wide Awake, December, 1911 


A CuristmAs WISH 
I would flood your path with sunshine, 
I would fence you from all ill, 
I would crown you with all blessings 
If I only had my will! — Selected 
(Continued on page 648) 
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. hase Awe tooke aw ahh that you Led fov 
hw Leaching oth Lyance anid Fotki hongy: 


The Complete Folk Dance Book for Lower Primary Grades 


RHYTHMIC ACTION PLAYS AND DANCES 
By IRENE PHILLIPS MOSES 


Original games and dances, arranged progressively, to 
Mother Goose and other action songs, with a teaching 
introductory, including half-tone pictures and diagram 
showing every step and gesture. The dances are so ex- 
plicitly explained and illustrated that any teacher, even 
though she has no previous knowledge of dancing, can 
readily understand and interpret folk dancing of every 
character included in the book. The music is supplied 
for all dances. 

Beautifully bound in dark green cloth, stamped in cream leaf with 
inlay in harmonizing color. Size 814x 1134. 

Price, postpaid, $1.80 
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The Most Beautiful, as Well as the Most Unique and 
Valuable Book of Folk Songs Published 


EVERY CHILD’S FOLK SONGS 
_ ,AND GAMES 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Old folk rhymes and stories set to old folk music. In 
one collection it includes nature songs, home songs, festi- 
val, religious, humorous, greeting songs, and games which 
will meet the needs of the school, kindergarten or home. 
It is the most adequate single collection ever published, 
complete not only in its music but in its interest scope. 


Bound in rich brown cloth, stamped in cream leaf with inlay in harmonizing color. 
Size 914x 12%. 
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Price, $1.20 net; postage, 15 cents additional 
Write for descriptive circular and miniature sample pages of these two books 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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(Continued from page 646) 
A Curistmas CAROL 


The trees are hung wth crystal lamps, the world lies still 
and whites 


And Mie gee little twinkling stars are sharp with keener 
t 
The moon sails up the frost-clear sky and silvers all the 
snow, 
As she did, perchance, that Christmas Night, two thousand 
years ago. 


Of all the gifts of Christmas, are you fain to win the best? 
Lo, the ~EN still is waiting, Himself to be your 


gues 

No lot so high or lowly but He will take His part, 

If you do out bid him welcome to a clean and tender heart! 
— Christian Burke 


A CuristTMAs SONG 


While stars of Christmas shine, 
Lighting .the skies, 

Let only loving looks 
Beam from your eyes. 


While bells of Christmas ring, 
Joyous and clear, 

Speak only happy words 
All mirth and cheer. 


Give only loving gifts, 
And in love take; 
Gladden the poor and sad 
For love’s dear sake. 
— Emilie Poulsson, in St. Nicholas 


SANTA CLAUS 


A jolly old fellow whose hair is so white, 
And whose little bright eyes are blue, 

Will be making his visits on Christmas Night — 
Perhaps he will call on you. 


A funny old name has this funny old man, 
You know what it is without doubt, 

He creeps down the chimney as fast as he can, 
And then just as swiftly creeps out. 


He carries a bag full of candies and toys, 
And leaves them wherever he goes, 
For the good little girls and the good little boys — 
So hang up your little white hose. 
—From.the English 
(From Whiting’s “School Song Book.”’) 


THe CHRISTMAS TREE 


You come from a land where the snow lies deep, 

In forest glade, on mountain steep, 

Where the days are short and the nights are long, 
And never a skylark sings his song. 

Have you seen the wild deer in his mountain home, 
And watched the fall of the brown pine cone? 


Do you miss your mates in the land of snow 
Where none but the evergreen branches grow? 
Dear Tree, we will dress you in robes so bright, 
That ne’er could be seen a — sight; 

In glittering balls and tinkling bells, 

And the star which the story of Christmas tells. 


On every branch we = seo a light 

That shall send its gleam through the starry night, 
And the little children will gather there 

And carol their songs in voices fair. 


December 1914 


And we hope you will never homesick be, 
You beautiful, beautiful Christmas Tree! 
— Mary A. McHugh 


(From “Elson’s Primary School Reader,” Scott, Foresman & Co 
Chicago.) 


Get Your GARLANDS 


Children, get your garlands O! 
Lustily the north wind’s blowing, 

Soon you know ’twill cease to snow, 
Amber in the west is glowing. 


Children, come! The air is full 
Of those six-leaved crystal lilies, 

Haste your evergreens to pull, 
Stemless stars and amaryllis. 


Deeper in the woodland hie, 
Like a flock of robins calling; 
Surely, dears, you need not fly 
From a shower of blossoms falling. 


Heyday, children, carol O! 
Seeking glossy leaf and berry 
In a lightsome whirl of snow 
Makes a Christmas merry, merry! 
— Wide Awake, December, 1883 


Hotty 


The holly, the holly — oh twine it with the bay; 
Come, give the holly a song; 

For it helps to drive stern winter away, 
With his garments so somber and long. 


It peeps through the trees with its berries of red 
And its leaves of burnished green, 

When the flowers and fruits have long been dead, 
Not even a daisy is seen. 


The gale may whistle, the frost may come 
To fetter the gurgling rill, 

The woods may be dumb and the warblers dumb — 
But the holly is beautiful still. 


Then sing to the holly, the Christmas holly, 
That hangs o’er peasant and king, 


While we laugh and carouse ’neath its glittering boughs, 


To the Christmas holly we'll sing. 


— Eliza Cook — re-arranged from her poem, “ Holly” 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 


And though we bless the flower in June, 
And all its charms remember, 
We’ve double blessings for the rose 
That blossoms in December. 
— Charles Mackay 


A CurIstTMAs SONG 


Hurrah for the time of merry Kris Kringle, 
Of feasting, of games, and of toys, 
Of sleigh-bells that jingle and fingers that tingle, 
And shouting of girls and of boys. 
Hurrah for the time when the Christmas Tree lighted 
Is laden with tinsel and things, 
And all are excited and no one is slighted, 
And everyone merrily sings. 
— for the season of glistening holly, 
Of playing and fun without pause, 
Of soldier and dolly and everything jolly, 
And best of all, old Santa Claus. 
— Edna Kingsley Wallace 
(From the “Educational Music Course,” Ginn & Co.) 
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AN APPROPRIATE 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


A FREE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


FOR 1915 


It will not cost you nor your pupils any- 
thing — and they will enjoy the undertaking. 

Don’t put it off. It will come easy. Do 
it NOW. 

Just send us postal for 100 Hawthorne 
Library Certificates (free) and full infor- 
mation. 


WE SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 


REMEMBER You are under no obligation 
or do not enter into any contract to order a 
library. Less than 1 per cent of those who 
endeavor to secure a library by our method 
are unsuccessful. 


Address for Circulars and Certificates 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











Red— Y ellow—Blue 


are not the 
Primary Colors 


But we have always been taught to believe 
i 7 ye F hyante and blue pigments 

jatieal ights ate beyond a scontrol. These violent 
re natieas colors set up at the outset a false notion of 
color relation. Since the introduction of the 


Munsell Color System 


the teaching of color in the leacing universities, colleges, and 
public schools has been revolutionized. The basis of this 
unique system of color estimate and naming is the use of the 
middle colors, with gray, black and the maxima of red, yellow 
and blue. These colors should be used in the form of crayons, 
water colors, atlas of charts, sphere, etc.—the only method of 
teaching color scientifically. 
Send for explanatory circular P and prices. 








Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 box of Crayons postage paid. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Sole Mfrs. of material for the Munsell Color System 


BOSTON, MASS. 














Beautiful 
~ Inexpensive 








Bor Cpbristmas Gifts JP he Perry Pictures 


Basily sent by mail 
Suitable for all ages 











Teach The Christmas Story with These Pictures. 


Send 25 Cents for 25 Art Subjects, 54x 8, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 Kittens, 
or 25 for Children, or $1.00 for the 4 sets. No two pictures alike. 


Send $1.00 for Art Set of 100 Pictures, 54x 8. From it you can make 
3 or 4 gifts. Art Booklet, “‘Madonnas,” for 25 cents. 14 pictures of Madon- 


nas, and cover. 





Study pictures of the Madonnas in December, also other famous 


pictures. Give each pupil a beautiful Madonna picture for a 
Christmas gift. ORDER TODAY. 








HALF CENT SIZE,3x3%. 50 for 25 cents. TWO CENT SIZE,7x9. 13 for 26 cents. 

ONE CENT SIZE, 534x8. 25 for 25 cents. SEVEN CENT SIZE,10x12. 5 for 35 cents. 

BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, 7x9. Two cents each for 13 or more. Pictures 
of 25 common birds and a very brief description of each for 50 cents. 

LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 22 x28, including margin. 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


CATALOGUE 64 page catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, two pictures, and a colored Bird picture 
St eS = for 5 two-cent stamps. In December we will send this catalogue containing also a seven 
cent picture on papet 9x12 and a mounted picture of President Wilson 544x8 if you ask for it, without 
extra charge. [ The One Cent pictures are 3 to 4 times as ] 
large as this pictur-, The Sistine Madonna 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Department 1, 





MALDEN, MASS. 
is taught in more schools than all other systems combined. There are 1852 cities in the United States in which shorthand is taught in 
the publ.c high schools. The standing of the five leading systems is as follows: Gregg Shorthand, 974 cities; Benn Pitman, 364; Isaac 
Pitman, 105; Graham, 88: Munson, 32. Twenty-nine other systems or textbooks are represented in the remaining 289 cities. 


Shorthand is taught in at least 65% of the private business schools. The reasons for its leadership are: —— 
SHORTHAND 





Simplicity — it is the easiest of all practical systems to learn. 
Legibility —it holds the world’s record for accuracy at high speed — 99.6% perfect. 
! -— Gregg writers won first, second and third places in the Fifth International Shorthand Speed Contest. President Wilson’s 
official reporter is a Gregg writer. 
, 
TEACHERS’ INSTRUCTION— Free. 


an Fn number of schools ty Aye the system and oe ae a adopting it each year creates a constant demand for well-qualified teachers. Write today about 
New York 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








Chicago San Francisco 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Eprror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A New Significance 


Teachers and preachers, and all of us whose business it 
is to talk and write, must sometimes groan over the approach 
of Christmas, not because we are not sincere and spontaneous 
in all we say about it, but because the same things have been 
said so many times before, in such an infinite variety of 
ways, and so much more convincingly than we can possi- 
bly say them now. This year, however, the situation is 
changed. The world has been shocked out of its smug 
complacency. Comfort and plenty are less abounding 
even in our own Jand, and such words as. suffering and 
poverty have acquired a terribly concrete significance. 
Charity and love for our neighbors can no longer be taken 
comfortably for granted. The -world has an awful need 
for them that cries out to the dullest and most indifferent 
amongus. This year the good-will that too often evaporates 
in words will surely express itself in concrete form. The 
one that perhaps most immediately appeals to us is the 
plan for the school children of America to send gifts to 
the children of Europe, whose Christmas promises to be 
such an unhappy one. The project may not be practi- 
cable — we do not know —but the idea is a beautiful one, 
and if you and your children are able to share in it 
you will find the Christmas lesson teaching itself this 
year without any aid from you. We would fain keep the 
knowledge of war and its horrors from our little children, 
if that were possible, but it is not possible. And since 
it is not, let us not ignore the situation, but force it, if we 
can, to teach lessons of charity and pity. If we can use 
this Christmas season to minimize, even in a very small de- 
gree, the animosities that always follow in the train of 
war, it will be blessed unto us. Here is a letter that has 
just come to the editor from one of you that expresses 
what, surely, we all feel: 

“T read of the plan of the Chicago Herald to send a ship- 
load of toys at the coming Christmas time to the bereaved 
children of Europe. This is surely a beautiful and appro- 
priate thing to do; it would be a clear and impressive 
symbol of our love and good-will for our European brothers. 
It is a great ethical opportunity for our American school 
children. Jesus said, It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive, but too many children think of Christmas as a day 
to “get things.” It is a great opportunity, also, to help 
toward the establishment of an enduring peace among the 
sons of men in the future. The little gifts from the chil- 
dren here to the children there will awaken thoughts of 
love and good-will in millions of hearts.” 





Working Together 


Elsewhere in this issue we publish some suggestions for 
' interesting parents in the work of the schools and establish- 
ing a more cordial understanding between parents and 
teachers. That parents as well as teachers are feeling the 
need of more concerted action in supervising the social 
activities of their children, we have abundant evidence. 
Here is a clipping taken at random from a leading New 
York newspaper: . pir 
“The league of parents formed last winter to limit the 


pleasures of children, to supervise. their amusements and 
generally curtail the money and time utilized in entertain- 
ing them, has had results which show how far reaching 
the benefits of this organization may be. One of the fashion- 
able schools has this year offered its pupils the opportunity 
to wear a uniform during school hours — simplicity in dress 
was never before in schools reduced to the regularity 
of a single pattern. The new habit is intended not only 
to discourage extravagance in the dressing of children, 
even among the rich, but to make more hygienic and better 
adapted to gymnastic exercise the sort of clothes that 
young girls wear to school.” 

Hitherto most of the efforts for co-operation between 
teacher and parent have emanated from the former, and 
she has often given time that she could ill afford to pro- 
moting such co-operation. It is a matter for rejoicing that 
parents themselves have begun to take the initiative in 
such matters. Let all of us who are teachers be sure that 
we meet them more than half way. 





Increase in Subscription Price 
On January 1, 1915 


The subscription price of Primary Epvucation will be 
advanced to $1.50 per year. Until January 1, 1915, sub- 
scriptions will be accepted, cash with order, at the present 


rate of $1.25 per year, for not more than two years in ad- 
vance. , 


If your subscription is already paid in advance and you 
desire to renew at the present price of $1.25, payment for 
not more than two years from present date of expiration 
will be accepted at $1.25 per year. All subscriptions must 
be mailed to us on or before January 1, 1915. 


A Higher Price or Lower Standard 


During the past few years, there has been a gradual and 
persistent increase in the cost of newspaper and magazine 
publishing, accompanied by a decrease in the hours of 
labor. 

With this increased cost of production, we had to face the 
problem of lowering the high standard of our educational 
magazine, or increasing the subscription price. 

We believe every one of our subscribers will endorse our 
adoption of the latter course rather than have us omit any of 
the various departments, which would be necessitated by 
decreasing the number of pages to meet the higher cost of 
production. 


Act at Once 
We desire to impress upon you the importance of send- 


ing renewals now, as they will not be accepted, at present 
rate, after January 1, 1915. 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 

Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarti 

Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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(Continued from 639) 


stocking and chuckled his biggest chuckle 
to find it couldn’t get through. 

And on the floor beside the stocking 
he put the prettiest brown and green 
sweet grass basket. In it were scissors 
and thread and needles, and the dearest 
little silver thimble — oh! everything you 
need when you mend nicely. 

Then he filled Molly’s stocking up to 
the brim. And nothing could fall through 
the hole— not even the little turquoise 


ring. 

Still chuckling, Santa filled Baby’s stock- 
ing, and hurried away. But one of the 
Happy Thoughts slipped out of his heart 
and hid in Moliy’s basket! 

Next morning, Molly and Doris and 
Baby, who was all well again, found their 
Christmas gifts. When Molly found the 
ball of mending cotton in the toe of her 
stocking, and the workbasket on the floor, 
she laughed and clapped her hands. And 
the Happy Thought skipped right out of 
the basket into Molly’s heart. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Molly. “How lovely 
of Santa Claus! Now, I'll learn to mend, 
and mend my stockings and Doris’s and 
Baby’s, and maybe yours and Father’s! 
Isn’t that a happy thought, Mether? 


PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Dr. Irwin Shepard, for twenty years 
Secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, has for the past fifteen months 
been connected with the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition as National Sec- 
retary of the Bureau of Conventions and 
Societies. He has been associated with 
James A. Barr, Director of Congresses, in 
the important work of arranging for a 
world series of Congresses, Conferences 
and Conventions. His many friends 
throughout the nation will regret to know 
that on September 11, he suffered a 
severe heart attack which has compelled 
him, much to the regret of the Exposi- 
tion authorities, to retire from the active 
work of the Bureau. 

Dr. Shepard will continue to act as 
National Secretary, in an advisory ca- 
pacity, as his wide acquaintance and or- 
ganizing ability will make his services a 
great help in completing arrangements 
for the great series of meetings to be held 
in San Francisco from February 20th to 
December 4th, 1915. Secretary Shepard 
cordially concurs in this arrangement, 
gratefully appreciating the opportunities 
it affords for continuing in the service of 
the many important public interests 
represented by these Congresses and Con- 
ventions. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO Reap. By 
Paul Klapper, Ph. D., New York City: 
D. Appleton & Company. 

This book offers to the teacher of pri- 
mary and grammar grades a concise 
statement of the aims that must underlie 
all effective work in reading and a con- 
sistent method of attaining them, to- 
gether with a rich fund of practical sug- 
gestions which seek to solve the vital 
problems which arise in the teaching of 
reading throughout the school course. 

The book is written in an easy, readable 
style and is made interesting for the grade 
teacher by the practical nature of the 
discussions and by the author’s intimate 
— of the needs of the elementary 
schoo. 


GREETING CARDS Weber: odds and ends of my SAMPLE 
TO HAN D COLOR including CHRISTMAS for tinting. F REE 
Send for sample and prices. ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 5A Ashburton Place, Boston 
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to advance your education, to be yourself on a 
plane of efficiency where your ability will be rec- 




















istence. Teachers receive what their equipment 
enables them to demand. If you would increase 
your salary, if you want a better school and more favorable working con- 
ditions, let the Interstate organization direct your study this fall and 
winter. As much to be dreaded as the spirit which makes one to stand 
still is the mental attitude which keeps one from making a right start. 
Get busy now, Normal courses and Methods courses furnishing instruc- 


TUITION RATES LOW—TERMS EASY 


Our students may pay tuitionsin monthly installments, WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. Text-books, each specially prepared for our work, are 
furni with every enrollment. They are peed solely for the one ‘who 
studies by correspondence. We have fifteen years of successful work 
to speak for us. Courses are —— at more than twenty-five great 
sch guarantee of RITE YOUR NEEDS TO-DAY 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


“Pundae’ Boucation—Dec 
TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL FREF 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves to do this. pas the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 

WRITE ws 2 heart _ soulinto the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ....caee Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, ae prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 

a Standard U. S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 


are not out one penny. 
| ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “Be 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
/ We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can Br rocure them on the 
same plan as the Fi: Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we wi ill send either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 
ked and — y paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
Buttons gfe lag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. &#@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
WF att 302. 44, TD TT 


" Why Not Give Your Pup ils 


the same opportunity to win promotion and success as 
the has 
































Dictionary in his school? Would not a requisition to 
your school authorities for a copy bring this all-know- 
ing special teacher to your schoolroom? This New 
ion answers with final authority all kinds of 
puzzling questions in spelling, pronunciation, defi- Dee 
nition, history, geography, biography, sports, arts,and sciences, “|= 


ocabulary Terms. New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjects. me 
NEW Words not given in any other dictionary. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 


 HUCUUIUERLLQULLEUALL YUOUMRAaUUEONeenee seen 






Edition. Printed on strong book paper of 
“oe Size, 12%x9%{xSinches. Wt., 


India: Paper Edition. Only half as thick, only half as 
ay ot as the Regular Edn. Printed on thin, strong, 

ue, India paper. Size, 12% x9%x24 inches. 
Weight, only 7 Ibs. 





ri 
iB! 


English Dictionary. 
parison with all other dictionaries is invited. 


WHY longer delay your requisition for a copy of the 
New International? 

WRITE for specimen pages of both Regular and India- 
Paper Editions, FREE. 

G.&C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. «lz 
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private schools have been put there 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our r 








A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ” 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
It is a legitimate or helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
by means of teachers’ agencies. The » following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 


‘Rs THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” J 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager. 


GS Beacom Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENC ¥Y 


CHICAGO 


MEBREWE 


ORT os 78 ge 








Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Modern Service, our {7th year manual, tells how to improve applications. Sent free to teachers within 300 miles. 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.—WELLES BLDG., WILKESBARRE, PA. 








Save time by writing your address above and returning to nearest office. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


AN AGENCY inise2 ir recy kat 
ears 
Beene TRAT f Sots Les 


steecher tad recommenés RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE  "20'e°ston ox 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 


Thirtieth Year. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” tells a few things 
about our business, but more about yours. Sent free. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 

















Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 








NOTES 
THE CHRISTMAS THOUGHT 

Ideas on Christmas giving are rapidly 
changing among the sensible. Thosc 
who think as they give are looking for a 
year-round service as the important thing. 

No American monthly at any price offers 
the same amount of reading, and none can 
offer better quality. Less than four cents 
a week provides this best of Christmas 
gifts — $2.00 a year. If you subscribe 
now, all the remaining issues of the year 
will be sent free, and The Companion 
Home Calendar. A copy of the Calendar 
is also sent to those who make a gift sub- 
scription. Send for sample copies, and 
the Forecast for 1915. 

The Youth’s Companion, 
144 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 

New Subscriptions Received at this Office. 


— The JosepH Drxon Crucis_e Com- 
PANY of Jersey City, N. J., have just added 
four new colors to their list of twenty 
colored crayons which are now made. 
These four colors are “Azure Blue,” 
“Purple,” “Ochre,” and “Light Yellow.” 
The addition of these colors make their 
list of colors not only chromatically cor- 
rect, but also well balanced and _ har- 
monious both from an artistic as well as 
a commercial standpoint. One of the 
most prominent Teachers of Art and 
Color in America, in a recent letter to the 
Dixon Company, says: “I congratulate 
you on having produced some fine strong 
colors of marked individuality of hue 
and purity of tone.” 

Samples of these new colors, as well as 
any of the former colors, will be gladly 
sent to all Teachers of Drawing and Color. 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 
In spite of the fact that the word dys- 
pepsia means literally bad cook, it will not 
be fair for many to lay the blame on the 


>| cook if they begin the Christmas Dinner 


with little appetite and end it with dis- 
tress or nausea. The disease dyspepsia 
indicates a bad stomach, that is a weak 
stomach, rather than a bad cook, and for a 
weak stomach Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives 
vigor and tone, cures dyspepsia, creates 
appetite, and makes eating the pleasure 
it should be. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES.. gst*!orz0 mates 
‘* free to Teachers. 
ers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
hes, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Dra) y; Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift , Drawing, Sowing, Colo 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy- ork Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, "Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, hy = Reeds, Raffa, Needles, Sn) eg 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors ps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dicti Holders. 
Address to’ A, J, FOUCH & ’CO., W. » PA. 








POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0-0PERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. 
: MARION, IND. 


Free Literature. Address 











AMERICAN COLLECE 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Includes Schools for Physical Directorsand Playground 
ate, _ a class begins February 2. “Attend 








The Schermerhorn Peschers*. 


ior superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. EW ayy to school och. 
cha LES W. MULFORD. Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray iil!) 353 Fifth Ave.. New York, N 


(Continued on Page 654) 








l. _We offer courses in Theory and 
Bractic.. iclading #sthetic Dancing, Athletic bu 135 
Games and General Athletics. Faculty of ex . Un- 
equalled record of successful graduates. own our 
quarter-of-a-million dollar building, including swimming 
pool, tennis courts, large gymnasium, etc. 

For detailed information address Secretary, 


Box 20 42d & Grand Boulevard, Chicago, III, 
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The y ont U.., the National Organization 


for teachers, believes in EQUAL BENEFITS for men 
and women FOR THE SAME PREMIUM. 


The T.C.U. Will Pay You $50.00 


a month for sickness, accident or quarantine——$1000.00 to 
$2000.00 for accidental death—and numerous other benefits 
that will insure your income and protect your savings. 


The premium rate (less than 5 cents a day) has been fixed by 
competent actuaries, whe have found that there is no reason 
for charging women more than men for the SAME BENEFITS. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATE— 
$2.00 TILL FEBRUARY Ist, 1915 


The regular annual premium is $15.00, which may be 
paid annually or in three $5.00 instalments due Feb- THE ONLY ORGANIZATION 
\. fuary lst, May Ist and November Ist of each year. 
No payments during vacation. 








Malaga, #. &. 
Sept. 22, 2914. 


~% Now that this protection is within your reach, |  tescnere’ casuaity Ontereriters, 
%,  , ean you AFFORD to be without it? Lincoln, Bebrasker 
a ‘\ %; Send COUPON NOW and let us tell you | cei 
e, a “ . more about it ! Your afverticenent in the Gept. tesue of 
%, \ Ay, the Normal Instructor ané Primary Plane is very 


interesting. 8 @ish details. I think I mow 


& interested, especially women. 
Very few casualty companies give women ine 


Tes. 2 P CS "TEAcuers’ Ceveral other teachers who would likewise be 
WS IN WE “ay, Casuatty surance. I have frequently tried to find one, 


ond have failed to do so. Your terms seen most 





* 5 ‘ reasonatle. 
~! Th. Unoerwriters Youre truly, 
= od DEPT, P prevent Madearaons’ 
LINCOLN, 


OF ITS KIND 








NEBRASKA 
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PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 





35th year. First class equipment. Comates locall ood nationally. 
Direct calls from school : Teachers 
wanted for emergency calls. 205 D oth St., Allentown, Pa, 








This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 
Our Teacher’s Agency is really more efficient because it is a regu- 
a  Scoortment a College, therefore has the confidence of school 


POSITIONS GUARANTEED 
on us as they do no other agency. Our influence 


and methods are so successful that we can eal ouunaias to locate well qualified teachers provided they 
register iy If we locate you then you pay us, if are not located we forfeit our guarantee and pay you as 
high as $50.00 cash forfeiture. This is straight and be cked by an endowed college. Write for blank to-day. 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU, S-M. COLLEGE, MORRISVILLE, MISSOURI 








Do it Now! 





Do it Now! 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “sew youn 
ee college and the coun a specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
hinlone Gubeuet abtat choad wm. ©. PRATT, Manager 


BOOKS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 


By ELIZABETH HARRISON 








A Study of Child Nature 

In Storyland . 

Misunderstood Children (Stories for children) . 

Two Children of the Foothills omen ee of Mother Play Songs) 

Some Silent Teachers ‘ 

The Vision of Dante (reduced) 

Offero, the Giant. 

Notes on Froebel’s Mother Play Songs, by Jean n Carpenter Arnold 

Genetic Construction (organized handwork for lower grades) . 
PRACTICAL BOOKS FOR A WORKING LIBRARY 

Published by 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
2944 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 


Ke 
a et et 


ebeaSEEEe 


BOX 31 CHICAGO 


THE TEACHER’S IDEAL XMAS GIFT TO LITTLE FOLKS 


Up to 11 years is our latest, inexpensive, practical Toy Novelty*in the 


BOY’S AND GIRL’S OWN BLACKBOARD, 12 Gents Postpaid 


A most intensely interesting and useful Toy. It contains all that is needed: sticks of Chalk, Eraser and a Real 
Blackboard made from the best Hyloplate. Neatly put up in a very attractive box, 444x 5% inches decorated with 
letters, numerals and designs for drawing. Just the thing for either Day Teachers or Sunday School Teachers who wish 
to remember their pupils. Looks fine on a Tree or just fits in a Christmas Stocking. Sample will be mailed for 12c, 
but you are perfectly safe in ordering your full Christmas supply immediately, as money will be cheerfully refunded 
if not abundantly satisfactory. Reduced prepaid quantity prices as follows: 


1 DOZ. $1.20 2 DOZ. $2.10 3 DOZ. $3.00 4 DOZ. $3.90 5 DOZ. $4.75 6 DOZ. $5.55 
Free Catalog of Educational Xmas Games for all ages and Teacher’s Helps on request. 


McMINN & GEAR, 125 Pingree Ave., Detroit 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN - 
Cloth 224 pages Price, 50 cents 





SEND . 


TO-DaY TAKEN 








These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by months— 
from September to June—for the first four years of school. They assemble 
an unusual number of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with 
reference to their literary merit as well as to their genuine interest for 
children. 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week by week, will find 
not only her English lessons arranged for her, but also plans for dramatiz- 
ing the material used. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, Writing, Nature 
Study and Games. 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural teachers, but no pro- 
gressive teacher of first to fourth year children should be without a copy 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Ave 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisce 


STAMPS | ; 


-| CHRISTMAS 





—Valparaiso University’s second qua 
ter opens on December eighth. January 
first the institution will have completed 
its forty-second year. Each year the 
school has continued to increase its en- 
rollment, departments and facilities. The 
authorities announce with great pleasure 
that they have recently purchased some 
farming property which will enable them 
to immediately offer an excellent. agri- 
cultural course. The new $75,000 Do- 
mestic Science Building which has just 
been completed, will be ready for occu- 
pancy at the opening of the second quarter. 
The Music School is planning a number 
of recitals. It will conclude its program 
with the annual May Festival which 
assembles the biggest musical artists in 
the country. This program is considered, 
not only in Valparaiso, but throughout 
the country, as a prominent spring fes- 
tivity. Catalogues and other detailed 
information may be had at any time by 
addressing the registrar. 


—In the preparation of his “The Old 
World in the New,” issued by The 
Century Company, on September twenty- 
fifth last, Professor Edward Alsworth Ross 
visited our country’s chief industrial cen- 
ters and interviewed immigrant leaders, 
labor organizers, employers, educators, 
settlement heads, social workers, priests, 
physicians, chiefs of police, and govern- 
ment agents. He also made a study of 
the forty-two volumes embodying the 
Report of the United States Immigra- 
tion Commission. The book has many 
illustrations from diagrams, maps, and 
statistical tables, as well as from pho- 
tographs showing immigrant types and 





“WACO PEN ATTACHMENT 


makes every pen a fountain pen.” Saves 
hours in the School, Home and Office. Makes 
writing a pleasure instead of a task. Attached 
in a second, while changing pen point. One 
dip of the pen writes 1500 words instead of 
50. Fits any pen (3 sizes). 

Sample, postpaid, 10c. or $1 a dozen. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Order Direct or through your stationer. 
Agents Wanted. 
WATANABE MFG. & NOVELTY CO. 


Dept. E, 621 Broadway, New York 
FRB 


CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


Will You Help 


THE 
SALVATION 
ARMY 
LASSIES 


Throughout the 
United States to 
supply 
300,000 
Poor People 
with 





PS." 


f 
ips 


eget | 


DINNERS. 
Send Donations to 
COMMANDER 


MISS BOOTH 


118 W. 14th Street, New York City! 
Western Dept., Commissioner Estill, 108 N.Dearborn St., Chicago 


; 
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SEVERE RHEUMATIC 
PAINS DISAPPEAR 


Rheumatism depends on an acid in the 
blood, which affects the muscles and joints, 
producing inflammation, stiffness and 
pain. This: acid gets into the blood 
through some defect in the digestive 
process. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the old-time blood 
tonic, is very successful in the treatment 
of rheumatism. It acts directly, with 
purifying effect, on the blood, and im- 
proves the digestion. Don’t suffer. Get 
Hood’s to-day. 





FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


To test our methods of teaching by correspondence, 
we will grant “Free Tuition Scholarships” to a limited 
number of new applicants for instruction in the following 


Free Tuition Courses Taught By Mail 
NORMAL PENMANSHIP BOOK-KEEPING 
TYPEWRITING AGRICULTURE 
SHORTHAND CIVIL SERVICE 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE DRAWING 
L ESTATE 


LAW REA 
STORY WRITING AUTOMOBILE 
Over 100 Branches Included 


Enrollment fee $5; tuition free to first applicants. 
Send us your name "and address — now — today —to- 
morrow may be too late. “Doit now.” For “Free Tui- 
tion Scholarship,” and full particulars, address 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


SALESM. 
ENGINEERING 
ENGLISH 





WHO HELPS SANTA CLAUS? 
A New Christmas Entertainment for Day or Sunday Schools 
By KATHERINE C. BAKER 
Price, 25 cents 

We recommend this as well worth giving. The text 
and music are good—real —and its performing pos- 
sibilities are as grateful as could be asked. 

Send for our catalogue of school music, cantatas, oper- 
ettas, school songs, etc. 

Any of our publications will be sent for examination. 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
66 E. Van Buren St, Chicago, Ill, 





gHabla Vd Espanol? 
(Do you speak Spanish?) 


You may write it with a Dixon School Pencil just as 
= do English, but do you speak or understand it? 
here are many reasons why you should acquire a 
knowledge of the language destined to have so great a 
commercial influence in the United States. If you in- 
tend to travelin Latin-America or to do business with 
tin- Americans, you should write for a copy of 


“USEEUL SPANISH WORDS AND PHRASES” 


Though not intended as a treatise on the Spanish 
language, this booklet will enable you to acquire the 
pronunciation of the Spanish equivalents to words con- 
cerning time, money, food and apparel. Hotel parlance 
anda goodly list of every-day expressions are included. 
We are glad to furnish a copy of this booklet, free upon re- 
quest, because it contains information relative to Dixon’s 
Graphite Productions that may be of interest to you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Makers of Crucibles, Pencils, Paints, Lebel 
cants and other Graphite Productions. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





The Reembeesort Method in Rome 


a8 om are recy in my investi 
study of the Montessori 
1” Rome, and my = adaptation of 
the Method to the American School for little 
children I wiil be glad to send illustrated pam- 
rilst on request. Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 
Directress, Feeute flouse. Tr:.ining course 
begins October 1 


Aaestenn,, Meateasert Fone tenay ~e School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


tion 
ETHOD 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three- 

year course preparatory instruction. Theoreti- 

cal and practical class work throughout the 

course. For information address 

Miss E. C. Burgess, R. N., Supt., Box 32, Training 
School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 





CAN COLOR BE MEASURED? 


Why should we balk at the suggestion 
of measured color! Is not music meas- 
ured? Are not the sensations of sound, 
of time, of weight, of space, and of tem- 
perature all measured and taught to 
children by definite scales? It is simply 
because we have not been taught a method 
by which to estimate and retain our color 
sensations that they remain chaotic. 
Back in the seventh century music 
suffered from the same cause. But, in 
the intervening centuries, musical art and 
science have developed a written nota- 
tion, and it is high time that coloristic art 
and science should do the same. Strong 
red, yellow and blue pigments are violent 
colors, and are to be avoided for the same 
reasons that we avoid excesses in other 
ways. They set up at the outset a false 
notion of color relations. Many a person 
has never recovered from the warped ideas 
and bad color practice which they were 
thus taught early in life. The arts which 
appeal to our various senses grow out of 
fine discriminations. They are culti- 
vated by a long and severe discipline, and 
cannot be produced by violent or unre- 
lated sensations. The child who is to be- 
come a singer or composer begins the study 
with fixed intervals of related sound. If 
this practical wisdom is to be applied 
in the sister art of color, the first step must 
be a search for measures and scales. All 
previous methods of color measurement 
have been inaccurate. The eye which has 
heretofore been the means of estimating 
color does not always see alike. What is 
a particular color to-day to a given person 
may not be the same color to-morrow, be- 
cause of over-indulgence in food, lack of 
sleep, etc. The only definite system, 
which makes possible the accurate match- 
ing of colors to-day, to-morrow, or any 
time, is The Munsell Color System for 
which Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc., 
of Boston, manufacture all necessary ma- 
terials. The basis of this unique method 
of color estimate and naming is the use 
of the middle colors, gray, black and the 
maxima of red, yellow and blue. These 
colors constantly recur in the best exam- 
ples of -decorative and picturesque art. 
A postcard addressed to Wadsworth, 
Howland & Co. of Boston, will bring inter- 
esting circulars descriptive of the Munsell 
Color System. 


THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS 


Everybody — man, woman and child — 
is thinking about the war in Europe. 
This is the time to have the school chil- 
dren read such books as “Fritz in Ger- 
many,” “Colette in France,” and “Boris 
in Russia.” 

The normal life of the countries is de- 
picted in these books, not the abnormal, 
war-harried condition made too familiar 
by the newspapers. 

These books, and ten others, are in the 
series, “Little People Everywhere” (Little 
Brown & Co., Boston. Each volume, 
45 cents): They are supplementary read- 
ers containing more geography to the 
square inch than any other books ever 
written with the plan of holding the child 
by story-interest. 

They are good stories, with the human 
touch; children like them; the informa- 
tion is acquired painlessly. 

Now is the time to concentrate on 
teaching the geography of Europe. 


Write Stories *s.'32 


= your talent. We teach thoroughly =r mail. Per- 
attention to each student. Prospectus on request, 


Easy payments. EMERSON SCHOOL 
46 E St., Battie Creek, Mich. 


BREWER’S SONG BOOKS 


Music especially edited and adapted for chil- 
dren’s voices. All well-known songs 
exceptionally low-priced 
Primary Song Book $ 
Unusually geod tor first three grades 
of Public School. 
Graded Songs, No. I, 
Graded Songs, No. Il. 
Popular new songs for all grades in 
graded schools. 
High School Song Book 
For High Schools, Normal Schools, 
and Teachers’ Institutes 
School and Home Song Book 
48 pages of National songs and hymns 
Assembly Song Book 
For Assemblies, Teachers’ 
Normal and High Schools. 
American Song Book 
60 pages of National songs, old church 
hymns, and popular songs. 
Collection of Popular Songs 
National songs and popular airs. 
National Songs and Hymns 
60 of the most famous National songs 
and church hymns. 


THE BREWER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 20 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLASS — 


FACTORY TO YOU 
COLLEGE, 





Price 


.08 


10 


Institutes, 





each; $1.50 dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 653 SASTIAN BLOG., ROCHESTER, WN. Y¥. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
IN STORY=-TELLING 


Study the art of story-telling with 
Miss Georgina Speare, who has pupils 
in almost every state in the Union. 


MISS GEORGINA SPEARE 
17 COURT STREET = = UTICA, N.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


S rogues, Cpesetins, Musial Piece, Finger 4 
Songs, Shadow 
*Bpecial Entertainments for 


Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
s, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions 


Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chieage 











PLAY: ngs, 
ry Tableaux, Pantomimes 
Holidays. Minstrels, 











LET wld READ YOUR CHARACTER 


om y ting. nd you getareally GOOD read 
ing that w will h help, you in —y" oo buninege and domes 


ti Oc. Sure to please woney back ic 
isfied. G. R. BEAUCHAMP 2583 Sth, ave. NewYork City 
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Why The Youth’s Companion? 


The cleanest. Every line of every issue clean. Respon- & 
sible parents know its influence and power. The best. A $8 
standard of fiction and of English. It is prepared by the as 
best minds to make better minds. Most interesting. The az 
fire and glow of fine adventure—always with a purpose. # 
As wholesome as health itself. The most. Brings more 
than twice the amount of reading given by any American 


Se monthly—comes every week. 


The Youthis Companion 


The coming volume for 1915 will be the top-notch one so far—and your family ought to 
have the pleasures it will bring. ; One feature ‘among the many will be 


EMMELINE, a story of the Great War, _- - - by Elsie Singmaster 5 
TEN NORTH FORTY EAST, a story of Domestic Vicissitude, - by Homer Greene $° 


JUNE, a story for Girls, i. eas by Edith Barnard Delano 2 
SPI ENDID WINTERING WITH THE SYOTS, a story Ghai, > .- tC A Siphon 
JACK’S PARTNER, a story of the Canadian Wilderness,  - by C. H. Claudy 2% 
SERIAL THE WHIMSICAL SCHOONER “SURPRISE,” a droll Sea Yarn, by Ralph D. Paine 2 
LOTTA EMBURY’S CAREER, a story for Musical and Artistic Girls, by Elia W. Peattie 2% 
BLACK GOLD, a sequel to “‘Northern Diamonds,” - by Frank Lillie Pollock £2 


STORIES 2028'S RANCH, a story of Homesteading in Idaho, - = __ by Elizabeth Young 


THE UNOFFICIAL PREFECT, a Boarding-School story, - By Albertus T. Dudley as 


And these will be linked together by 250 other complete stories. Special Feature Pages for the Family— 
for Boys—for Girls. Humorous sketches, Travel, Science, Current Events. The Doctor's Weekly Article on 
Getting Well and Keeping So. Send for the “Forecast for 1915” and Free Sample Copies of the Paper. 


TARBELL’S LIFE OF LINCOLN 


By adding $1.00 to the subscription price you can get Ida Tarbell’s “ Life of Lincoln,” a work that every Com- 
panion family will wish to own. The Life of Lincoln and The Companion will be sent to different addresses 


if desired. When you remit, use the coupon below or mention the paper in which you saw this advertisement. 
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Offer No, J. ten tne 52 weetly tos ie of 1915, and tn adaltion $2.00 
. en the wee ues 0 . an a on 
| 0. The Youth’s - atin, Home Calendar . ° . 
ALL OF OFFER No.1 and TARBELL’S “LIFE OF 
g ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” in tw | 991 > 
Offer No. 2 fully illustrated; brown cloth binding ° ins Ry $3.00 
ue YOUTETS, } OO Ae cand ete 2 ahibahbera Ae cached 








